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Radio: A Towering Wonder 


(See Page 3) 
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READERS WRITE 





“Far and Wide” 


... You will recall that you carried a 


story concerning the American Associa-_ 


tion of Scientific Astrologers and my in- 
terest in the subject (PATHFINDER, 
Capital Chat, Nov. 27). It perhaps was 
but natural to expect that there would be 
some response to such an article because 
ef the tremendous interest manifest 
throughout the world today in Astrology. 
Indeed, I received letters from Port Or- 
lando, Florida, and Yakima, Washington, 
in the same mail—hundreds of letters. 

It has occurred to me, however, that 
perhaps you little realize how far and 
wide your work does travel. Recently I 
received a communication from a well- 
known American mining engineer sta- 
tioned at La Arroyo, Peru, to the effect 
that he had read this article and was 
very much interested in it. La Arroyo 
is a little mining town hidden high in 
the Andes. Its post office is the highest 
in altitude in the world, about 18,000 
feet up.. 

Ernest A. Grant 
Washington, D. C. 


[PATHFINDER each week Ba} mailed to virtually 
every country in the world.—Ed.] 


Objections to the Boy Evangelist 

. . Of course I realize that Charles 
Jaynes (PATHFINDER, Feb. 19) is good 
copy for your magazine, but I cannot help 
but think that prominence given to such 
stunts is detrimental to religion. 

“If the congregation had expected a 
mixture of theatricalism with the pre- 
sentation of the Word, they were not dis- 
appointed. Popping out of a hollow silver 
cross and wearing a black velvet suit, 
chubby, bob-haired Charles launched into 
his routine.” Of course the people were 
not disappointed—they got just what they 
expected, an act and a routine which ridi- 
culed Almighty God and His Word . 

Robert L. Graves 
Chicago, Il. 

Could the leaders of the Reformation— 
such men as Huss, Wycliffe and Luther— 
return from the dead, they would learn 
that their movement had been commer- 
cialized and that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ is no longer taught and preached 
as they understood it... 

L. C. Pinkerton 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Postal Protest 

I wonder just how many thousand post- 
masters have written you this same thing. 
In your issue of February 19 under Amer- 
icana and in the paragraph “Tax” you 
state that Mary Ellen Putz’s money order 
for one cent was obtained for a five-cent 
fee. 

Never before have I questioned any 
figures that your magazine published, 
but this time you must have been napping. 
Please be corrected. The smallest fee for 
transferring money this safe and depend- 
able way is six cents. Should you ques- 
tion the accuracy of my statement, just 
pick up the phone and call my boss, “Jim,” 
over at the Postal Department. 

Eugene C. Dodds, Postmaster 
Fontanelle, lowa 


(PATHFINDER thanks Mr. Dodds and other alert 
Teaders who caught the, error.—Ed.] 


Sleep and Records 
It seems to me that undue stress is laid 
on the sleep experiment made at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia recently, (PATHFIND- 





ER, Feb. 5). In January of 1921, I stayed 
awake seven days and seven nights with- 
out one minute of sleep. At that time I 
was 53 years old and in good health. My 
wife was very sick and needed constant 
attention . . . On the eighth night, when 
her condition was past the crisis, I slept 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. The second night 
without sleep was hardest on me. 

My statement on this experience can be 
verified by the attending physician, Dr. 
W. C. MeCarver of Vidette, Ga., and by 
several citizens of — Ga., where it 
occurred, 

ohn Perry Byne 
Summertown, Ga. 

Dr. Edwards stated that the record of 
human sleeplessness was 90 hours until 
one of his students pushed it to 114 
hours. In some parts of China, forced 
wakefulness is meted out to offenders as 
punishment, and records show that vic- 
tims have remained awake as long as 13 
ee 

C. A. Eckstrand 
Fairview, Ill. 


Where Is the Red Cross? 

As a constant reader of PATHFINDER, 
I have looked in vain for some authentic 
account of the activities of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in the present Spanish 
and Chino-Japanese wars Twenty 
years ago, every warring country in Eu- 
rope was faithfully served by the Red 
Cross, and it was my pleasure to work 
in an official capacity with the American 
units in Germany. But where are they 
today? 

Harry G. Seltzer 

Kutztown, Pa. 


{The national headquarters of the American Red 
Cross in Washington reports that it has no field units 
in either Spain or China. The International Red 
Cross has spent about $300,000 for civilian relief on 
both sides in Spain, and the American Red Cross is 
contributing $2,500 a month for this work. Since the 
Japanese Red Cross has said it is able to take care of 
its own problems, the international body is ness 
itself only with Chinese relief, and in this work, 
has been supported by the American Red Cross.—Ed. ai 


Reactions to “Slump” 

Your comprehensive and well-written 
article on the “Slump” in the February 
19 PATHFINDER seems to me to point 
squarely to our desperate need of mone- 
tary reform. You admit, along with many 
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Path find, 


others, that cuts in Federal contribu: 

to the national purchasing power 

been at least partly responsible fo 

current -recession. What more ob\ 

inference can there be than that th. 

chasing power generated by busines; 

industry in the production and dist — 

tion of goods and services has been } 

terly inadequate per se to allow consu — 

tion by the public of the goods produ, 

During the past few years the govern), 

has made up this deficiency by “pum, < 

from three to four billion dollars . 

year into circulation.” In other 

our orthodox and archaic money s) A 

is not adequate to allow the produ: 

system to operate at anywhere nea: 

pacity without a constant supply of «a. 

tional purchasing power from outsid: iQ 

system... Ma 
Alfred S. Vou : 

Altascadero, Cal. 


*  @ ny 


I read your drivel “Slump” with sep 
creasing interest and mounting di bay 
...And don’t think that all my excitem, »| rey 
would have been allayed if I had w: Wil 
to read your editorial “Wilderness \ for 


Light.” I have read it, and while | 
pleased with your open-minded wi! 
ness to understand, I have no confid 
at all that you do understand. On 
contrary, I wonder if you were cr: 
without logic and imagination an of 
your greatest qualification is not |! the 
For I see no radiance about your . bet 
torial, and I find, having both logi 
imagination, that you mistook the m 
glow of hope, in a spot where ther: 
light, for the light that you hope is : 
where... ct 
E. C. Ingrah: ( 
Hampstead, N. H. Tor 
ee a (00) 
Your article about the “Slump” is ()\ an 
best I have read for a long time, and ther I as 
are only two things wrong with it: , 
1) You should make allowance fo ( 
increased commodities needed becau f 
the 900,000 annual increase in population O00 
-—this should employ at least a few of ers 
the added job-seekers. po 
2) In 1937, there was collected in taxes COS 
the sum of 17 billion dollars. Cut tase: dol 
in the U. S. in half, and business wi!! | 
able to go ahead ... 
Charles M. Thi: i 
Buena Vista, Col. Wo 


* o ° Scho 


Hou 
Hoo 


Hoe 


It seems to me that you have omitte: a mel 
pertinent fact in all of your nine - I 
umns on the slump. The advancemen 0! mar 
technology in modern productive equip- 
ment is displacing labor faster than |:! 
can be absorbed by the expansion of busi- 
ness or by new businesses. Were this n.! _ 
true, there would not be the huge arm) . 
of unemployed that now exists. Thes 
people thrown out of work by technol: <i- 
cal equipment add to the burden of t! 
who are employed, because the bulk 
the expenses of running the governme! 
(which includes support of those pn 
working) falls upon those who are w 
ing. Added taxes to pay these costs force 
the workers to demand higher wage: 
these demands force employers to add 
their technological equipment to incre: 
efficiency and cut down man power 1! 
order that they may meet the wage (c- 
mands. Thus more people are thrown ou! 
of work, the burden grows still hea, 
and “the music goes ’round and ‘round. 

Lloyd E. Ridin: 


Tarkio, Mont. 


2414-16-18 s St., Washington, D 
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RADIO— 


A Wondrous Giant Becomes a Worry 


ORTY years ago, a young, already 
it rich Italian named Guglielmo 
larconi crossed the Atlantic to give 

demonstration, After hearing his 

ention work between battleships 
parated by 16 miles of New York 

iv, officers of the U. S. Navy naively 
reported: “The Marconi system of 
wireless telegraphy is well adapted 
for use in signaling. Wind, rain, fog 

id other conditions do not affect the 
transmission through space... Dark- 
ness has no effect.” 

Not until 1921 did any large number 
f Americans begin to find out for 
hemselves that radio actually worked 
etter at night. After 1921, radio took 
its place along with the automobile 

d the moving picture as one of the 

ree great commonplace wonders of 
20th century civilization. 

Only yesterday, radio was nothing. 
Today, receiving sets owned by 25,- 
(00,000 American families represent 

investment of a billion dollars. 
Last year alone, new sets cost $450,- 
(00,000; repairs on old ones cost $147,- 
00,000; radio advertisers paid $125,- 
(00,000 for time on the air; perform- 
ers were paid $40,000,000; electric 
power for transmission and reception 
cost of $150,000,000, bringing the total 

llars-and-cents turnover to $912,- 
00,000. 

fomorrow, radio may create new 

ders by doing on a large practical 

e what it is already doing experi- 

tally; besides sending sound, it 

also send sight in television; it 
print newspapers in the home. 


( 
{ 
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Coming Wonders: A Machine to Receive Facsimile Newspapers in the Home and Television to Send Images from Studio to Parlor 


In addition, its capacities for good 
and evil may be realized in ways now 
unpredictable. 

Meanwhile, Marconi’s invention is 
the government’s worry. Last week, a 
committee named by President Roose- 
velt held its first meeting to study the 
problems of international radio. A 
Congressional committee prepared to 
begin hearings on an important and 
entirely unprecedented radio tax bill. 
Frank R. McNinch, who last August 
became the chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, seemed 
about ready to announce what he higt- 
ed at last month—a sweeping investi- 
gation of the radio broadcasting in- 
dustry, 

BIG THREE: There are about 700 
broadcasting stations in the United 
States, There is one named WHAM, 
another called WOW; fittingly, the 
station in Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
nation’s furniture-making capital, is 
WOOD. 

More important, however, is the 
fact that more than 90 per cent of the 
nation’s broadcasting power is used 
by only three companies. Generally 
speaking, the greatest power in broad- 
casting means the widest transmis- 
sion, the largest audience and the most 
business, The power to use this pow- 





+ Until 1927, commercial broadcasting stations were 
given the same type of license as shore-to-ship wire- 
less stations. The latter were given a series of call 
letters beginning with ‘“‘K’’ if they were on the west 
coast, with ‘“‘W"’ on the east coast. This usage was 
followed in naming commercial stations. Roughly, all 
stations west of the Mississippi have names beginning 
with “‘K,”’ and all east of the Mississsippi have the 
initial letter ‘‘W.’’ An exception is KDKA, which 
as the country’s first commercial broadcasting station, 
was permitted to hold on to its original letters. 
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McNinch Has Hinted at an Investigation 


er is concentrated in the hands of 
radio’s Big Three. 

Biggest of these is the National 
Broadcasting Company, founded in 
1925. It owns 11 stations outright and 
rents others which air its programs. 
Next to NBC and a year younger is 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
with eight stations of its own and 115 
in all. The relatively new Mutual 
Broadcasting System is a coopera- 
live organization of 78 stations. 

Together, these groups control 337 
stations, This is nearly half the total 
number of all stations, and nearly 
the whole total of stations which 
broadcast on full schedule, For this 
reason, the Big Three took nearly half 
of radio advertising revenues in 1937. 

If this is not monopoly, it is at least 
very close to it. Chairman McNinch 
has suggested that the FCC investigate 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Big & Little 


At his desk once more last week 
after a brief breathing spell in Hyde 
Park, President’ Roosevelt divided his 
time between the pressing problems 
of local politics and broad, vital prob- 
lems of state and international rela- 
tions. Together, the big and little 
cares made him a busy man. 

A frequent White House visitor dur- 
ing the week was Paul V. McNutt, 
High Commissioner of the Philippines, 
whose ardent admirers had just 
launched a presidential boom for him 
at a gala Washington reception (see 
page 16). Roosevelt and his would-be 
successor discussed, according to the 
latter, “politics, economics and the 
Far East.” As for politics, the Indi- 
anan said smilingly that Roosevelt was 
“not disturbed” at “some things he has 
read in the papers.” About his own 
plans for the future, all McNutt would 
say was: “It all depends upon what 
the Chief wants me to do.” 

Two other political situations also 
interested “the Chief.” He again 
threw support to his Senate leader, Al- 
ben W. Barkley, in the forthcoming 
senatorial primaries in Kentucky. 
Governor A. B. “Happy” Chandler 
of that state had just announced he 
would oppose Barkley and issued a 
veiled warning to the President to 
keep out of the fight. Roosevelt re- 
plied by receiving Thomas S. Rhea, 
whom Chandler defeated for Ken- 
tucky’s governorship. Afterwards, 
Rhea came out strongly for Barkley. 

The President’s second political in- 
tervention was in the Pennsylvania 
Democratic row (PATHFINDER, 
March 5). At their request, he con- 
ferred with Governor George Earle, 
State Democratic Chairman David 
Lawrence, Senator Joseph F, Guf- 
fey and David Stern, Philadelphia 
publisher. Roosevelt refused, how- 
ever, to take any hand in naming the 
party candidates, confining himself to 
a wish that Guffey stay in the Senate. 

Far more vital were other Roose- 
veltian activities of the week. At a 
press conference he helped shape 
America’s defense plans by declaring 
that the battleship was still the most 
effective weapon of naval attack and 
defense. He pointed out that many 
“revolutionary” weapons, such as the 
torpedo boat and the submarine, had 
eventually been counterbalanced by 
other inventions that kept the battle- 
ship supreme. 

In another way, too, the President 
worked on American defenses. He 
appointed an inter-departmental com- 
mittee, headed by Federal Communi- 
cations Commissioner Frank McNinch, 
to study international broadcasting 
(see page 3). The committee was to 


concentrate particularly on ways to 
counteract Italian and German propa- 
ganda broadeasts to South America 
which many hold are weaning the 





southern continent away from democ- 
racy and toward Fascism. 

Other White House activities of the 
week included these: 

q The President got a report from 
Unemployment Census Director John 
D. Biggers indicating that in 16 states 
25 per cent of the jobless were under 
25 and more than 50 per cent were 
under 35 years of age. Biggers also 
told Roosevelt that in his opinion the 
current business slump had “scraped 
bottom” and would soon end. 

@ From a report by Commerce 
Secretary Daniel Roper, the President 
quoted to reporters passages deplor- 
ing a lack of understanding of gov- 
ernmental problems on the part of 
small businessmen, their apparent in- 
ability to study problems “from a na- 
tiona) viewpoint,” and the fact that 
nearly all of their plans for improving 
business lacked any suggestion of self- 
hétp by business itself. 

gq From the President’s secretary, 
Stephen T. Early, came a sharp rebuke 
to the press for “gross exaggeration” 
of amounts which the President had 
reportedly received for publication of 
his state papers and records of his 
press conferences. Early said that 
“not one cent will go into the Presi- 
dent’s pockets” but that all “net in- 
come” from the venture would be de- 
voted to “a useful public purpose un- 
der government direction.” 





Hungary's Offer 

Last year, the United States govern- 
ment was pleasantly surprised when 
Hungary offered to make token pay- 
ments of $19,656 a year on her $2,292,- 
025 post-war debt to this nation 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 11). Though 
tiny in relation to the total due 
America, the offer was gladly accept- 
ed, and last December Hungary joined 
Finland as the only other debt-pay- 
ing country by depositing in the U. S. 
Federal Reserve Bank a check for 





Harris & Ewing 
Pelenyi’s Proposal Was Received Cool'y 


ad 





Pathfinde, 


a semi-annual payment of 89,82 

Last week, with considerab], 
enthusiasm, the government was 
bating a second Hungarian debt 0! 
To Secretary of State Cordell |} 
Hungary’s Minister to Washing; 
John Pelenyi had handed a note . 
lining a basis for “settlement in | 
of his country’s debt to the Un 
States. Pelenyi suggested that 
original agreement of 1924, un 
which Hungary now owes $1,908 
in principal and $383,465 in inte) 
be abandoned. Instead, he would p! 
the debt at $1,207,000—the origi 
loan of $1,685,000 minus the $478. 
paid by Hungary since 1924. 

This new principal, said the \J 
ister, would be repaid “100 cents | 
the dollar” in 30 annual installn: 
of about $39,000—but without inter: 
In support of the plan, Pelenyi arg, 
that similar agreements had been m 
between Washington and other D 
ubian countries, insisted that Hung: 
expected no “bonus” in the form 
trade agreements or new loans, . 
pointed out that Hungary’s was no! 
war debt, but had been incurred 
1920, when the United States s 
flour to her to avert a famine. 

Despite such protestations, howey: 
the Minister’s plan was received wi 
distinct coolness. President Roo: 
velt was warned that Congress \ 
not agreeable making fresh conc: 
sions. Some suspected the Hungari 


offer was inspired by other nations 


seeking cancellation of interest 
their own debts. If America’s 
other debtors were all permitted 
take advantage of such a plan, exper! 
calculated, the total of 12% 
dollars due this nation in war 2 
post-war debts would be scaled do’ 
to 7% billions. 


billion 


But even this reduced sum, others 


thought, would be preferable to w! 
the country is now getting from 

her debtors except Hungary and | 
land—which is exactly nothing. 





Congress: Sore Thumbs 
Like sore thumbs, four major N 

Deal problems stuck out of the 

teracting mass of Congressional 


tivity last week. The Senate debai« 


the first—the controversial gov« 
mental reorganization bill—while | 
portant committees grappled with | 
other three—unemployment, tax r« 
sion and the naval expansion progr: 


Reorganization: Introduced by Sc- 


ator Byrnes of South Carolina, \ 
squired it through committee, the © 
organization bill immediately was 


tacked by the rebel Democrats w'! 


led the fight against the Preside: 
court plan. Backed by Republica 
they charged the power it allocated 
the President was excessive and |! 
the bill promised no economies. 

addition, they sniped at those s 


tions (1) substituting a single co!)- 


missioner for the present bi-parti: 
three-member Civil Service Comn 


sion, and (2) abolishing the com) 
troller-general, “the watchdog of |) 


treasury.” Thus, after two mon!! 


of comparative calm, the Senate us!'- 


a 
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Mar. 12, 1938 


ced in what will probably be a long 
nd bitter fight. 
Unemployment: Reopening its hear- 
us last week, after a month’s recess, 
Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ent was startled by its first witness, 
ite-haired, respected Bernard M., 
,ruch, 68-year-old Wall Street finan- 
r, a close friend and adviser of 
‘resident Roosevelt and every other 
President since William Howard Taft. 
«4 two-day presentation of a 9,000- 
ord analysis of the present econom- 
situation, he calmly and courteous- 
denounced New Deal policies, but 
lained he was advocating only 
dification and not repeal of New 
il laws. Among other things he 
d “with regret” were these: 
¢ “To activate our economy, we 
rely on the profits system and the 
pe of gain, or we can try the new 
ropean ideas of state regulation and 
fear of punishment. We can try 
ther, but we can’t try both at the 
e time...” 
q “If it became clear tomorrow 
that America had definitely chosen her 
traditional profits system, forces 
would be released that would rapidly 
hasten recovery and re-employment.” 
¢ “I would be less than candid if I 
failed to express my opinion that un- 
employment is now traceable more di- 
rectly to government policy than to 
thing business could or should 


Urging caution in the use of reform 
recovery measures, he suggested 

t job-creating investment in new 
terprises might be stimulated 
through revision of present tax poli- 
. Which he interpreted as a check 
business expansion. If the tax re- 
vision law now being considered “in- 
licates a move toward taking shackles 
our traditional economy and giv- 
“ our profits system some leeway to 
rk and solve our problems in ac- 
dance with that economy, it will 
be a tremendous force for recovery 
olh here and abroad.” Moreover, 
uch said he was opposed to attacks 
business for the sole purpose of 
iking it up into small pieces, and 
government regulation of agricul- 


\Vhat ultimate effect Baruch’s testi- 
\y would have on Administration 
cies, no one could say. But to ob- 

rvers, his quiet criticism was the 
st potent yet leveled at the New 

Deal. One impressed Senator dropped 
ignificant comment: “The heaviest 
vet brought up has been fired.” 

(aration: After approximately four 
nths of study, the House Ways and 
ins Committee favorably reported 
taxation revision bill by a party 

te of 17-7 and sent it to the House. 
luded were the modified undis- 

buted profits and capital gains tax- 

. and the new “third basket” tax on 

Sely held corporations. In its rec- 

imendation, the majority said the 

‘asure would lead to “a very sub- 

intial stimulation to business.” But 

a blistering minority report, the 





NATIONAL 


International 


Baruch Criticized “With Regret’ 


seven Republicans stated the “vi- 
cious” program retained the taxation 
principles chiefly responsible for the 
“Franklin D. Roosevelt depression.” 
Naval: The Naval Affairs Committee 
closed its hearings with testimony by 
Glenn L. Martin, airplane manufac- 
turer, Rear Admiral Arthur B. Cook, 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, and Charles Edison, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Reassured by 
their support of the naval construc- 
tion program, the committee went into 
executive session and (1) added $38,- 
000,000 to the program for experiment- 
al purposes in national defense, in- 
cluding $3,000,000 for a Roosevelt- 
opposed dirigible; (2) refused to re- 
strict the Navy’s operations in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and (3) 
crushed an amendment that would 
have required withdrawal of Amer- 
ican warships from Chinese waters. 
As the committee continued to make 
changes in the bill, the last reports 


were that its total cost would be 
$1,120,000,000. 


— ———..-—_—>-—— — 


Court: Potpourri 


Back on the bench after a two-week 
recess, the Supreme Court rolled up its 
sleeves last week and pounded out 19 
formal decisions in half an hour. 

On technical grounds, the Court dis- 
missed protests from six New York 
transit workers against being forced 
to join a union under a closed-shop 
labor agreement. The justices thus 
dodged the highly controversial ques- 
tion of whether the closed shop is 
constitutional, but the complainants 
planned to eliminate technicalities in 
lower courts and carry the question 
back to the High Bench. 

In two unanimous decisions, the 
Court gave labor an important victory 
when it upheld the right of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to abol- 
ish company unions established by 
Greyhound Bus Lines in Pennsylvania 
and on the west coast. The Court de- 









cided that company unions constituted 
unfair labor practices, 


Still another labor decision also 
favored the cause of unionization. 
With Justices Butler and McReynolds 
in a typically tart dissent, a majority 
held that picketing designed to force 
a Milwaukee company’s empolyees to 
organize constituted a “labor dispute” 
in the legal sense. Therefore, under 
the law restricting the right of courts 
to enjoin unions in labor disputes, the 
Court dismissed an injunction against 
the picketing union, 

Another item in the week’s judicial 
potpourri promised to have far-reach- 
ing consequences. In Knoxville, 
Tenn., a three-man Federal Commis- 
sion reported that land owned by 
Senator George L. Berry, Tennessee 
New Dealer, was “commercially 
worthless.” When the property was 
flooded by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Berry had claimed $1,633,000 
damages for marble deposits which he 
said might be worth three billions 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 8). His suit fired 
a hot fight between TVA administra- 
tors David Lilienthal and Harcourt 
Morgan, who were inclined to arbi- 
trate the claims, and their colleague, 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, who charged that 
Berry had deliberately planned to “de- 
fraud the government.” 

As many had anticipated, Dr, Mor- 
gan quickly seized on the commis- 
sion’s decision to demand a full in- 
vestigation of TVA’ by a joint Con- 
gressional committee. Whether or not 
his request bore fruit, it seemed plain 
that TVA’s long smouldering “family 
fight” had at last flared into open war. 

ion. When 


G. O. P.: Plans for 1940 


In St. Louis last December the exeeu- 
tive committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee selected a Commit- 
tee of 100 to rejuvenate the G. O. P, 
with a new party program, Holding 
its organization meeting in Chicago’s 
Palmer House last week, the commit- 
lee—now swelled to 217 members— 
first heard Dr. Glenn Frank, its chaire 
man, bitterly criticize the New Deal 
and then outline the work to be done. 

In New Deal policies Frank saw 
many dangerous “drifts.” For com- 
mittee guidance, he suggested that it 
must do three things in preparing the 
program for 1940: (1) prepare “an 


_utterly honest and objective audit of 


the New Deal;” (2) reformulate Re- 
publican political and economic phi- 
losophy; and (3) issue a comprehen- 
Sive report on Republican policy to- 
ward such.major problems as labor, 
business, agriculture and taxation. 
With Frank’s broad objectives in 
mind, the committee created nine re- 
gional committees to study public 
opinion throughout the nation and re- 
port to a central group in Chicago, 
which also will employ experts to 
“audit” the New Deal. On the second 
day of its meeting the committee pass- 
ed a resolution suggesting that con- 
servative Democrats and progressive 
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Republicans unite under the Repub- 
lican banner. 

For Republican candidates, looking 
for a definite policy to guide them dur- 
ing this year’s election campaigns, the 
committee offered little hope. Frank 
said: “This committee has a job to do. 
Whether its report comes before or 
after the 1938 elections depends on 
whether the job is done.” 

eee 


Spy Scare 

When war talk fills the air and 
nations arm feverishly, it is not at 
all unusual to hear tales of menacing 
“spy-rings.” 

Last week the American press was 
jangling excitedly over what it call- 
ed the “most intensive spy-hunt since 
the World war.” In New York City, 
G-men had produced an espionage 
plot of the old type, complete with 
“mysterious” foreign powers, “sin- 
ister traitors” to the flag and a “beau- 
tiful” red-haired woman. 

Suspicions were first aroused some 
weeks ago when a man phoned the 
Manhattan Sub-Treasury Building, 
said he was “Under-Secretary of State 
Weston” and asked a clerk to send 
him 50 blank passports at his hotel. 
Since blank passports are guarded as 
closely as gold and are manufactured 
only in Washington, the request was 
glaringly “phony,” and Federal de- 
tectives immediately followed up. 
Their reward was the capture of one 
Gunther G. Rumrich, a tall, long-faced 
individual of 27 who had served five 
years in the U. S. Army before desert- 
ing his post in Montana. 

What Rumrich told the G-men led 
quickly to other arrests. When the 
German liner Europa docked, detec- 
tives arrested Johanna Hoffman, the 
ship’s 26-year-old hair-dresser. A 
plain-featured frauelein, the titian tint 
of whose hair had come out of a 
bottle, she immediately became the 
charmer without whom no spy plot is 
complete. A third arrest netted Erich 
Glasser, 28-year-old Army private sta- 
tioned near New York. 

This trio, G-men told reporters, had 
been selling U. S. Army, Navy and Air 
Force secrets to an unnamed foreign 
power for more than a year. Miss 
Hoffman was said to have carried let- 
ters acknowledging receipt of data on 
American coastal defenses, aviation 
codes and mobilization plans in Pana- 
ma, where each of the “traitors” was 
at one time stationed. Whetting jour- 
nalistic appetites still further, investi- 
gators hinted that the arrests had 
thwarted a dime-novel plot to obtain 
important military secrets from an 
Army officer. 

G-men wagged their heads in si- 
lence when questioned about what 


foreign power was behind the “Tring.” 
However, the woman and Glasser were 
both born in Germany; a German boat 
had been used to transmit messages; 
and Rumrich (who was born in Chi- 
cago but lived most of his life in Ger- 
many) freely admitted that he had 
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Spy Suspects Rumrich and Hoffman 


contracted to sell information to per- 
sons in Germany for the unspectacu- 
lar wage of $50 a month. 

Much uncertainty clouded the ques- 
tion of just how much valuable data 
had been sold by the prisoners. Re- 
ports said that all Army and Navy cen- 
ters were increasing vigilance, but 
many military men privately scoffed 
at the notion that any damage had 
been done. Some members of the 
War Department in Washington went 
so far as to say anonymously that any 
foreign agents who had paid hard 
cash for what Messrs. Rumrich and 
Glasser sent them through Miss Hoff- 
man were nothing but “suckers.” 

NE "ETS 


Townsend Case 


In May, 1936, gaunt Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend of California, founder of 
the movement to give all persons over 
60 a pension of $200 a month, stalked 
out of a committee room in the U. S. 
House’ of Representatives refusing to 
answer any further questions about 
his program. Congress, he said, was 
“persecuting” him. 

Subsequently cited for contempt of 
the House, Townsend was sentenced 
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Dr. Townsend Decided to Appeal 





to 30 days in the District of Colu 

jail and fined $100 by a Federa| | 

trict Court. Although later upheld 

a Circuit Court of Appeals, the ju: | 
ment was postponed until March 

allowing Townsend’s attorneys | 

to appeal to the Supreme Court. 

In California, however, Townse))) 
decided he could not afford ano! 
court fight, made a decision and th 
weeks ago entrained for Washingt 
In Chicago, he told reporters: 
going to serve my jail sentence, « 
if President Roosevelt does grant 
a pardon.” Senator Wheeler of \ 
tana previously had written the P: 
dent requesting a pardon, 

But back in Washington a fortni 
ago, Townsend changed his n 
After a conference with Elisha 1 
son, one of his attorneys, he said 
would appeal to the Supreme (: 
because “the principle involved is 
tremendous that I feel... this « , 
should be fought to a finish.” H, ct 
plained that despite his lack of fu: 
his counsel had agreed “to carry 
for me.” 

Whether the Supreme Court wou!: 
review the Townsend Case was proh- 
lematical last week. In a number of 
cases, it has upheld the constituti: 
ality of the law under which he \ 
sentenced. If it does refuse to h: 
him, the 71-year-old Townsend wil! 
either have to accept the presidentia! 
pardon—if offered—or go to jail. 
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Americana— f 

Medern Balboa: John Boyer of . 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., had never seen th: 
sea until he visited Lewes, Del. Gaz- 
ing intently at the Atlantic, he bega 
to weave uncertainly, then succumbed ol 
to a bad attack of seasickness. 

Thrill: Martin D. Crabill, 97-year- be 
old native of Churubusco, Ind., had lis 
never had a toothache in his life. Afte: At 
visiting a dentist to have a loose mol: 
extracted, he told friends happily t! 
he had “got a new thrill out of life.” pa 
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Hint: When Mrs. Ida Smith of Min- | 
neapolis, Minn., fell a week behind 
her rent, her landlord, Jesse Bro: 
detached a door and a window fi: 
her apartment. For using winter : 
dispossession agent, Brown drew 5 
days in the workhouse. 


Debt Flotation: Returning from 
mailing the first payment on his ne\ 
house in Downieville, Calif., Anton 
Costa saw the dwelling floating aw.) 
on the flood-swollen Yuba River. !! 
immediately sent the financing comn- 
pany another note advising them to | 
claim the house as it came dow h- 
stream. 

Inventory: Thieves cleaned out th: 
chicken house of Sallie Hearndon «! 
High Point, N. C. Then they chalked 
this note on the coop: “All your chick- .. 
ens is gone.” 
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Europe: Who's Afraid? 


“Collective security” is an idea only 
‘) years old, and its embodiment is 
1c League of Nations. It was father- 
| by Woodrow Wilson in an idealistic 
helief that nations could live peace- 
bly, respecting each other’s borders, 
d treating as criminals those who 
olated the peace. It was exploited 
politicians, mainly French and 
itish, who divided up the colonial 
ealth of the world and used the 
ague to enforce the post-war system. 
(hin men broke the post-war sys- 
Hungry Japanese and Italians, 
ld by their dictators that expansion 
ould cure all their ills, streamed into 
China and Ethiopia. Hungry Ger- 
ins demanded colonies and Euro- 
pean expansion, Undermined in fact, 
ollective security even as an ideal 
collapsed like a house of cards last 
rtnight when Anthony Eden resign- 
d from the British Cabinet (PATH- 
FINDER, Mar. 5). 
Last week a dazed and rudely awak- 
ied Europe was trying to grasp the 
fact that a 19-year epoch in its history 
is over. In four capitals where par- 
nents met—Vienna, Prague, Paris, 
d London—there was a brave. at- 
pt not to cry: who’s afraid? But 
der the bravado, there was fear. 
VIENNA: Every flowerpot and 
hrub had been searched for bombs 
d police had patrolled the grounds 
24 hours before Dr. Kurt von 
Austrian Chancellor, 
\ked up the floodlit steps of Vien- 
‘'s Houses of Parliament and, heiled 
by a tumultuous crowd, entered the 
As his cold, 
ed voice began to speak, all Austria 
tened at loud speakers. Across the 
. border, the Third Reich complacently 
listened for confirmation of anschluss, 
\ustro-German political and economic 
ion, 
\s the Chancellor’s voice grew im- 
ssioned, the Deputies rose repeated- 
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International 


Was Key Man in Austria 


Seyss-Inquart 








ly to shout: “Schuschnigg! Our Fueh- 
rer!” But Franz von Papen, German 
Ambassador, who sat in a box near 
the stage, lodked sour, Guido Schmidt, 
Austria’s Nazi-chosen Foreign Secre- 
tary, fidgeted. Dr, Arthur Seyss-In- 
quart, Nazi-chosen Minister of Inte- 
rior, sat motionless. Next morning 
the German Foreign Office said stiffly 
that Dr. Schuschnigg had_tactlessly 
misused the Nazi broadcasting system. 

Whereas Hitler had praised Schus- 
chnigg in his Reichstag speech, Schus- 
chnigg did not once mention the name 
of Hitler. Whereas Hitler had con- 
spicuously failed to guarantee Aus- 
trian independence, Schuschnigg de- 
clared that “the agreement reached 
between the two partners at Berch- 
tesgaden includes the statement that 


the German government recognizes 
the full sovereignty of the Federal 
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Chautemps Won a Big Vote in France 


Austrian State, and that neither gov- 
ernment will influence the political 
structure of the other.” Upon the 
death of Chancellor Engelbert Doll- 


fuss, murdered by Nazis in 1934, 
Schuschnigg dwelt embarrasingly 
long. While the Italian Ambassador 


beamed from his box, Schuschnigg 
flung compliments to Mussolini. Then, 
implying that the Nazis in his Cabi- 
net were a concession to Germany, he 
added: “No further concessions can 
be contemplated,” for “Austria is 
firmly determined to maintain her in- 
dependence.” 

These were brave words. In the 
week’s events, however, there were 
no facts to support them. 

In Graz, capital of the southern 
province of Styria, Nazis ran up a 
swastika over the City Hall during 
Schuschnigg’s speech, Defying gov- 
ernment orders, citizens of Graz greet- 
ed each other with the Heil Hitler 
salute and tumbled over each other 
to buy swastika badges. When a local 
Nazi leader with the strangely French 
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Halifax Spoke of Fearlessness in Britain 


name of Armin Dardieu announced 
that 65,000 Nazis were about to march 
on Vienna, troops, police, planes, and 
16 tanks sped from the capital. Not 
these, but Dardieu himself called off 
the Nazi march, after Minister of In- 
terior Seyss-Inquart had pleaded with 
him by telephone for nearly 24 hours. 

Austria’s choice appeared to be, not 
between anschluss or independence, 
but between anschluss or revolution. 
Key man in the situation was Seyss- 
Inquart. A Nazi, he is also a devout 
Catholic and Schuschnigg’s friend, 
Upon his ability to control local Nazis 
depended the answer to the question: 
evolution toward union with Germany 
or revolution? To prevent revolution, 
Seyss-Inquart traveled secretly to 
Graz and was greeted with fanatical 
enthusiasm by 15,000 Nazis. 

Schuschnigg’s chief handicap was 
that Austrian patriotism was largely 
synthetic, Last week such natural 
enemies as Socialist workers—who for 
five years have been forbidden to 
strike or bargain collectively by the 
Dollfuss-Schuschnigg dictatorships— 
and the Heimwehr, armed Fascists dis- 
banded by Schuschnigg, were rally- 
ing to the Chancellor’s support—not 
because they loved Schuschnigg more, 
but because théy hated him less than 
they hated Hitlerism. 

PRAGUE: In Czechoslovakia, Gen- 
eral Ludwig Jan Krejci declared brave- 
ly that his country was ready to de- 
fend herself without help. In Par- 
liament, Socialist Deputy Karl Tymes 
arose to praise Schuschnigg “who is 
brave, although Austria is in a much 
worse position than we.” Potentially, 
however, Czechoslovakia’s position 
was worse. Germans and Austrians 
are blood brothers, but Germans and 
Czechs are old enemies, 

When the Allies drew the post-war 
map, they gave the Sudeten Mountains 
to new-born Czechoslovakia for a 
natural western frontier. They ig- 
nored the fact that 3,500,000 Germans 
(one-third of Czechoslovakia’s popu- 
lation) were thus torn from their fa- 
therland. Today the Sudeten Moun- 
tains are heavily fortified against 
Nazi Germany—but at least 60 per 
cent of the people who live among 
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them are Germans and ardent Nazis. 

PARIS: When Deputy Ernest Pezet, 
speaking for the Popular Front in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, cried, 
“We must not appear to tremble before 
the German menace,” the rest of the 
Deputies roared back: “We are not 
trembling at all.” Only fear for their 
country, however, can unite all 
Frenchmen, and last ‘week French 
deputies gave Premier Camille -Chau- 
temps an almost unheard-of vote of 
confidence: 432 to 2. 

In foreign policy, France had two 
choices: (1) to string along with Brit- 
ish Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain in his attempt to bargain with 
the dictators; (2) to hold fast to the 
Franco-Soviet pact, the League, and 
the shreds of collective security. She 
chose, temporarily, to do both. 

LONDON: Least uneasy of the cap- 
itals was London. “We-Want-Eden” 
mass meetings lost their chief ammu- 
nition when Eden himself, speaking 
to his Warwickshire constituents, ap- 
pealed for national and party unity. 
On the question of having forced Eden 
out of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister 
won a three-to-one vote of confidence. 
On his new appointee, Viscount Hali- 
fax, first peer to be Foreign Minister 
since 1931, Chamberlain got another 
three-to-one vote of approval. 

When Laborites objected because 
Viscount Halifax will not be available 
for questions in the House of Com- 
mons, Conservative Winston Churchill 
quipped: “What is the use of crying 
for the moon, when you can have the 
sun?” The “sun” was Chamberlain, 
who had promised to answer personal- 
ly all questions on foreign policy. Mer- 
cilessly heckled by M. P.’s who wanted 
to know “if the passo romano (Italian 
goosestep) is compulsory in this coun- 
try,” Chamberlain grunted noncom- 
mittally. He refused to reveal the 
topic of the approaching Anglo-Italian 
conversations, 

In the House of Lords, Viscount Hal- 
ifax defined the new foreign policy as 
follows: Britain is “not in the least 
afraid” of war but does not want to 
be drawn in because of “world con- 
fusion.” 

ROME: Unknown factor in the new 
Europe was Italy. Now apparently on 
good terms with Britain, she restrain- 
ed her press from “rubbing in” Eden’s 
resignation, and stopped broadcasting 
anti-British propaganda to the Arabs. 
She seemed to have given some sort 
of pledge to Austria that had made 
Schuschnigg brave. And yet she was 
making plans to entertain Hitler for 
eight days in early May. 

BERLIN: Meanwhile, aside from 
her angry reaction to Schuschnigg’s 
speech, the country that had fright- 
ened four capitals was calmly going 
about its business. Hitler spoke in 
Munich’s famous beer cellar, the Hof- 
brauhaus, to celebrate the 18th anni- 
versary of the Nazi party. The Ger- 
man Foreign Office read with displeas- 
ure that Dr. Ernest Wilhelm Meyer, 
recently resigned from the German 
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Embassy staff at Washington, had 
publicly denounced Hitlerism as “anti- 
Christ.” Dr. Martin Niemoeller, fight- 
ing Lutheran pastor, was freed by the 
courts but police still held him. A 
Berlin lawyer went on trial for having 
cheated Karl von Ossietsky, Pacifist 
and winner of the 1935 Nobel prize, of 
all but $8,000 of his $40,000 prize mon- 
ey. Only belligerent note in the week 
was a speech by Marshal Hermann 
Goering to his air force. “The Fuehrer 
employed the proud words that we 
would no longer tolerate that 10,000,- 
000 German national comrades should 
be oppressed beyond our borders,” bel- 
lowed Goering, “You must back these 
words of the Fuehrer to the last.” 


Japan: Riot in the Diet 


Stomping, hooting, and bobbing up 
from their blue plush chairs to yam- 
mer, “Treason! Unconstitutional!” sev- 
eral hundred elderly politicians last 
week stirred up such a fuss as Japan’s 
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China’s Air Force Lost Mme. Kai-shek 


Imperial Diet had not seen in years. 

For two years the Diet had been 
voting staggering military appropria- 
tions without even questioning their 
use. During 1937 the Diet had looked 
on while (according to the report of 
the U. S. Commercial Attache at 
Tokyo) the Cabinet “enforced State 
control over practically all phases of 
finance, industry, and trade.” These 
things the Diet had done in its en- 
thusiasm for the war. 

Now, however, it was being asked 
to pass a bill which could perma- 
nently reduce its own power to a 
cipher. The first 30 clauses of the Na- 
tional Mobilization Bill, strongly urged 
by the Army, gave the Cabinet power 
to control labor, foreign trade, capital, 
and the press “in time of war or na- 
tional emergency.” The last 20 claus- 
es provided disciplinary penalties, 
such as two years in jail for free- 
thinking editors. 

To the Diet, which represents Japa- 
nese business rather than the Japa- 
nese masses, this bill sounded like the 
Enabling Act by which the Nazis 





justify their extraordinary pow: 
over German business. Unflatteri 
boos for Japan’s German ally 

sounded as Tako Saito, leader of | 
Diet’s largest politica] party, Minsei! 
shouted: “This is an offshoot of N 
law. It contradicts Article 31 of | 
Constitution” (which puts warti 
policy in the hands of the Emper: 

That the Cabinet would win in | 
end, however, no observer doubt: 
To the Chicago Daily News, co: 
spondent A. T. Steele cabled: “Pow. 
ful influences are behind the drive | 
an authoritarian government, and | 
spite the efforts of members of | 
liament to preserve what few vesti 
of democracy still remain in Jap 
it is hard to see how the moven: 
can be stopped.” Other correspond: 
called it “the last great battle of | 
parliamentarians and the military < 
tators.” 

As Japan’s Diet trouble went 
China’s war week began in the 
when Japanese planes, bent on 
venge, swarmed down on Fooch 
Amoy, Canton, and Nanchang, all p 
sible bases for the Chinese air fo 
that had dared to bomb Japa: 
Formosa (PATHFINDER, Mar. 
That air force lost its hard-work 
secretary-general last week ww! 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, still co. 
lescing from an auto accident of ! 
October, resigned as secretary of | 
Aeronautical Commission. Tak 
over the job two years ago when t 
air force was inefficient and shot v 
graft, she had worked 16 hours a « 
in army headquarters, sharing a ro: 
in the barracks with her husband a 
keeping in constant touch with |! 
commanders by wireless and te! 
phone. Mme. Chiang’s brother, for: 
Finance Minister T. V. Soong, f: 
over her job. 

From a 140-mile wide corridor 
North China where it had been stall: 
for two months, the war sudd 
swerved west last week. Three Ja) 
nese columns, chasing 100,000 Chin: 
soldiers who had escaped from 
corridor, spread over the mountain: 
of Shansi and took the temporary p! 
vincial capital, Linfen. Their goal \ 
the elbow of land where the braw! 
Yellow River doubles back on its: 
where three provinces—Shansi, Sh: 
si, and Honan—meet, and where ( 
nese Communist General.Chu Teh ! 
his headquarters. Once across Shs 
into hitherto untouched Shensi, | 
Japanese Army will at last be in | 
stamping ground of the enemy fr: 
which it claims to have been savi: 
China for the last eight months—t 
Chinese Communists. 





Spain: Love, War 

Back in full possession of war-t« 
Teruel last week the Spanish Reb: 
announced that rehabilitation en: 
neers had uncovered the mummifi: 
bodies of the “Lovers of Teruel’ 
Spain’s Romeo and Juliet. Accordin- 
to Spanish legend they were Diego «' 
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Marcilla and Isabel de Segura who 
lived and loved in Teruel during the 
i3th century. 

Strangely enough, the loss of Teruel 
brought more “love” and less discord 
to Loyalist Spain last week. Appealing 
for Loyalist unity in effort and soli- 
larity in purpose, Premier Juan 
Negrin challenged the international 
‘conspirators” against Spain’s inde- 
pendence and denounced democratic 
sovernments for closing all doors to 
aid for the Loyalists. In a particular- 
ly defiant radio broadcast he declared 
Loyalist Spain would win the war 
despite international “intrigues” and 
the Insurgents’ present superiority in 
planes and arms sent by Italy and 
Germany. 

As for Teruel, Negrin described its 
recapture by the Rebels as “a gesture 
of vanity for which the enemy wasted 
two months of effort,” and pledged 
Republican Spain to retake it as a 
symbol of victory. His plea for unity 
in action apparently had its desired 
effect. Various bickering labor unions 
and parties immediately promised to 
lay aside all differences and cooperate 
to produce arms and munitions for 
prosecution of the war. The govern- 
ment then drafted all youths and men 
between 19 and 30 for military service. 

Backed by these signs of new soli- 
darity, the Loyalist army repulsed 
three Rebel thrusts on the Eastern 
front in the Horna sector and a sur- 
prise Rebel drive to cross the Gallego 
river north of Saragossa. While artil- 
lery duels and air battles raged around 
Teruel, most other fronts were com- 
paratively quiet. Rebel Generalissimo 
Franco, however, ignored an appeal 
from the International Red Cross at 
Geneva for both sides in the civil war 
to stop air raids on open cities. His 
planes continued to rain bombs on 
Valencia and other Loyalist cities. 
lhree seamen on the British steamship 
iremden were injured when a bomb 
lumped on Sagunto, north of Valencia, 
struck the ship. 


Soviet: Act Four 

Like a weird drama of intrigue and 
cath, Soviet Russia’s purge of “Trot- 
vist enemies” has been dividing it- 
lf into acts that end only when new 
es are about to begin. 

Act One (time: August, 1936) was 
e trial and execution of 16 famous 
ld Bolsheviks,” headed by Zinovieff 
d Kameneff. Act Two (time: Janu- 
v, 1937) was the trial of Karl Radek 
d 16 other “wreckers,” 13 of whom 
id with their lives. Act Three 
ime: last June) was the trial and 
ecution of eight high-ranking mili- 
ry leaders, including the brilliant 
larshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky. 

All in all, taking into account minor 
cenes and lesser characters, the dra- 
a of the purge has been the story 
at least 1,500 persons who have 

faced Red Army firing squads since 
the play began 20 months ago, and of 
\dditional thousands who have been 
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Alexei Rykoff Headed the List 


imprisoned, The play’s director has 
been Nikolaj Yezhoff, the Soviet’s man 
of mystery and present Commissar of 
the NKVD (secret police). That he 
does not yet intend to ring down the 
curtain was made plain last week. As 
originator and organizer of the seem- 
ingly endless purge, he began an 
elaborate Act Four in Moscow. There 
21 Soviet ex-leaders were brought be- 
fore the military tribunal of the Soviet 
Supreme Court for what was expected 
to be the most startling of the nation’s 
treason “show trials.” Heading the 
list of defendants were Alexei Rykoff, 
for six years premier of the Soviet 
Union; Nikolai Bukharin, former edi- 
tor of the government’s newspaper 
Izvestia; Harry G, Yagoda, once head 
of the secret police; Gregory Grinko, 
former Finance Commissar; and Mik- 
hail Chernoff, ex-Commissar of Agri- 
culture. With them were seven others 
once high in Soviet state affairs and 
nine doctors, including Dr. L. G. Levin, 
former chief of the Kremlin hospital. 

Indicted as members of the “Right- 
Trotskyist bloc,” they were all charged 
with a long-standing international plot 
to wreck Stalin’s regime and restore 
capitalism by conspiring with “for- 
eign Fascist powers” under the leader- 
ship of exiled Leon Trotsky, now in 
Mexico. In addition, the medical men 
were charged. with murdering two 
former high Soviet officials and Maxim 
Gorky, famous Russian author and 
friend of Stalin, whose deaths were 
previously laid to natural causes. 
Izvestia declared “nothing and nobody 
will save them.” Ivan Papanin, leader 
of Russia’s “ice floe scientists,” joined 
in the popular demand for “death to 
the despicable traitors” with: “Those 
bandits should be executed without 
exception.” 

Unlike Act Three of last June, Act 
Four was widely publicized before it 
started. The trials, Soviet officials 
announced, would be open to foreign 
diplomats and newspaper correspond- 
ents to settle all doubts about whether 








the charges were really true. But in 
many quarters the doubts still existed, 
and in the United States a group of lib= 
erals vainly urged Moscow to postpone 
the trials until an international com- 
mittee arrived to sit in and observe. 

Meanwhile, the stage was being set 
for yet a fifth act. Rumors filled Mos- 
cow that Marshal Alexander I. Yego- 
roff and two other distinguished Red 
Army generals were “under a cloud.” 
Yegoroff, former Chief of Staff of the 
army, succeeded Marshal Tukhachey- 
sky as Vice Commissar of Defense but 
was recently replaced by Gen, Ivan 
Fedko. Ominously for them, neither 
Yegoroff nor the two unnamed gener- 
als received any mention at the cele- 
bration last fortnight of the 20th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Red 
Army. 


Mexico: Oil, Japan 


Although both Mexico and Japan last 
fortnight officially denied reports that 
they were negotiating a deal whereby 
Japan would improve and use Mexi- 
co’s harbor (PATHFINDER, March 5), 
the shadow of imperial Japan contin- 
ued to hover over the Mexican situa- 
tion last week. The long controversy 
between President Lazaro Cardenas’s 
government and foreign oil companies 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 15) was marked 
by a far-reaching court decision and 
by reports of oil deals with Japan. 

Oil Fight: Last December the Mex- 
ican Labor Board decreed high wage 
increases for the 18,000 workers in 
the nation’s oil industry (financed 
largely by American and British cap- 
ital). The foreign companies balked, 
appealed to the Mexican Supreme 
Court and threatened to cease opera- 
tions if the decision was against them, 
As the court’s ruling was awaited last 
week, President Cardenas attacked the 
companies anew, accusing them of 
trying to bring pressure on the gov- 
ernment, while Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano, Mexico’s labor leader, de- 
clared the court would rule in favor 
of the workers and announced that 
his unions were prepared to take over 
operations if the foreigners quit. Two 
days later the court did rule against 
the oil concerns, but the struggle was 
by no means ended. The companies 
were expected to appeal to Washing- 
ton and London, charging a denial 
of justice. 

Deals: Meanwhile, international at- 
tention was focused more intently on 
the controversy when reports from 
Mexico City said Japan had purchased 
$16,000,000 worth of oil from the gov- 
ernment’s National Petroleum Admin- 
istration. These unconfirmed reports 
were strengthened by the arrange- 
ments being made at Tampico to load 
100,000 barrels of oil on the giant mod- 
ern Japanese oil tanker Jtsu Kushima 
Maru on March 20, Mexico, apparent- 
ly, would have purchasers for her 





. oil, even if the British and American 


companies carried out their threat to 
cease operations. 
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SCHOOLS 
Red-Hot Potato? 


American educators have for years 
regarded with mixed feelings the pros- 
pect of Federal aid to public schools. 
The money has been welcome and 
needed but the fear of strings to the 
gifts, mainly in the form of Federal 
eontrol of local school systems, has 
always been present. 

So it was that when President Roose- 
velt appointed a committee of 20, in 
September, 1936, to survey the na- 
tion’s public school education, teach- 
ers everywhere hoped for the best and 
feared the worst. Last week, the com- 
mittee’s report and recommendations 
were in the hands of Congress and no 
one knew for certain whether the 
hopes or the fears were the better 
founded. 

The committeemen, headed by 
Floyd W. Reeves of the University of 
Chicago, had come to the conclusion 
that throughout the public elemen- 
tary and secondary school systems of 
the 48 states, there are “glaring in- 
equalities” which can be corrected 
only by Federal contributions to the 
states. (At present, the states are 
spending about $2,000,000,000 a year 
for education.) Specifically, the com- 
mittee recommended Federal grants of 
$855,000,000 over a period of six years. 
Six major funds would be established, 
the largest for general school aid and 
maintenance. 

Aware of the suspicions directed at 
Federal aid, the committee was care- 
ful to stress that the states, which 
would receive the money not in equal 
shares but on the basis of financial 
need, should have full contro] over 
disposition of the money. 

First reaction of leading educators, 
many of whom were attending con- 
ferences in Atlantic City and New 
York when the report was made pub- 
lie (see col. 2), was one of surprised 
pleasure. But, within a day or two, 
as teachers @xamined more closely 
the mouth of their gift horse, com- 
plaints began to center on a point over- 
looked at first. This was a committee 
recommendation for states to be per- 
mitted to allot a portion of their funds 
to the upkeep of private and parochial 
schools. Typical of the academic ob- 
jections to this provision, which was 
held to be a weakening of the principle 
of separation of church and state, was 
this statement by Professor George D. 
Strayer, schoo] expert of Columbia 
University: 

. “Let’s not have any church—Catho- 
lic, Protestant or Jewish—using pub- 
lic money to make propaganda for any 
policy or belief peculiar to itself .. . 
History shows the tragedy of church- 
state-controlled education. Let’s not 





have it repeated in America.” 

Last week the matter rested there. 
But it was likely that Senator Pat 
Harrison who was expected to shep- 
herd the committee’s recommenda- 
tions in a Senate bill, would soon learn 
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Harrison Will Guide a Federal Aid Bill 


whether he was handling a lukewarm 
potato or a red-hot one, whether edu- 
cators were going to back committee 
recommendations or launch a concert- 
ed drive against them. 


Meetings: Conflict, Reports 

Between the “progressives” and the 
“essentialists” in American education 
there is a gulf as deep and as wide as 
that between Communists and Fas- 
cists. Key to the split is that progres- 
sive educators teach “learning by do- 
ing” while their opponents cling to the 
old doctrines of rote-learning. 

Last week, occasion for renewed 
conflict between the two groups came 
in the almost simultaneous meetings 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
School Administrators. At about the 
lime when 5,000 members of the P. E. 
A. were closing their four-day celebra- 
tion of the organization’s 20th anni- 
versary in New York City, some 10,- 
000 educators were going to Atlantic 
City, N. J., for various sub-meetings 
of the Administrators. 

At the P. E. A. meeting, delegates 
confined their discussions to the 
growth of their organization and such 
matters as the development of the 
Dionne quintuplets and relationship 
of teachers to the community. The 
row between progressives and essen- 
tialists did not break out until Pro- 
fessors John Dewey and William 
Heard Kilpatrick, leaders of the pro- 
gressives, appeared at Atlantic City. 

Then, it was learned that a group 
of pedagogues had formed an organi- 
zation for the purpose of counteract- 
ing progressive principles. The group 
charged that children in progressive 
schools were being given “soft soap, 
sugar-coated pills” and were not being 
fettered by proper discipline. Dr. 
Kilpatrick admitted there was some 
unwise application of progressive 
principles in some instances but de- 
scribed the essentialists as “incon- 
spicuous people who have no follow- 
ing. This is the same sort of reaction- 
ary movement that always springs up 
when a doctrine is sweeping the coun- 
try.” Professor Dewey said-the oppo- 
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sition was made up of “social, politi- 


cal and educational reactionaries.” 

With the give-and-take ended {. 
the moment, delegates to both gath: 
ings had time to catch up on repo: 
issued at the Atlantic City meetin: 
and at the P, E. A, conference in \; 
York. There was little doubt that |! 
report which most interested teach. 
was one written for the P, E. A, | 
Professors Harold Albert and Bo 
Bode of Ohio State University. Bo: 
and Albert took resounding thwac! 
at what they called community int: 
ference with the private and pub! 
lives of teachers, They listed su 
points as these: 

@ Teachers have been dismiss: 
for teaching certain facts about hi 
tory objectionable to a community) 
influential citizens; historians ha 
been forced to rewrite textbooks 
conform with local prejudices. 

@ Pressure groups have constitute:! 
a “serious menace” to academic fre: 
dom. And chief and most volub!. 
among these, according to the r 
port, are the “ancestor worshiper 
such as the Sons and Daughters of t! 
American Revolution. Other “en: 
mies” were described as the Americ: 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wa: 
which “sponsor a peculiar brand «/ 
patriotism.” 

G A community which pays 
teachers $637.50 a year exacts tf! 
pledge from them: “I promise not |: 
fall in love.” In the same town, tea 
ers must also promise “to sleep 
least eight hours a night, eat careful! 
and take every precaution to keep 
the best of health and spirits.” 

Also given at the P. E, A. meeting 
was a report from St. George’s Schoo! 
for Child Study, Toronto, which ho: 
charge of the education of the Dionn: 
quintuplets. From two directors 0! 
this school the teachers heard tha! 
Annette Dionne is twice as popul:: 
with her sisters as Marie, the smal!: 
and grumpiest of the five. In gene: 
the directors said, the quints w: 
making up for their early slowness 
learning but had no possibility of « 
leading a “normal social life.” 

At one of the Atlantic City me: 
ings, delegates got a composite pi: 
ture of the American teacher, In 
survey of teacher health, made amo 
5,000 teachers in all parts of the cou 
try, it was found that the aver: 
teacher was 38 years old, healthy bu 
liable to nervousness and nervous di! 
eases. Of the women school teach¢ 
almost two-thirds did not smoke an‘! 
more than half did not drink. Amo: 
the men, one-third never smoked an 
slightly less than half never dran! 
Only one per cent of the male teach: 
drank as often as once a day. 


——_ + 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 1182 Elms Blvd 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are puttin< 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyon: 
should have on this and related ailmen' 
You can_have this book by dropping 
postcard to the above address. No chai 
for it. It may save you much sufferin¢ 
and money. Use the above address anc 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Frankel Case 


To sociologists, one of the most 
larming aspects of divorce is the 
ental and spiritual effect it has on 
e children of those separated. With 
heir homes divided such children 
requently mature in an unwholesome 
vironment of domestic confusion 
id divided loyalties, 
Last week in the legal records of 
vo states lay just such a story, its 
nusually dramatic character serv- 
s to drive home sharply the sociolog- 
| moral. In Reno, Nev., in 1932, 
lius Frankel, a Jewish salesman, 
vorced his wife, Rose, The father 
kk their son, Howard, to live with 
1 in Linden, N. J., and later remar- 
ed. For five *years the first Mrs. 
inkel was ignorant of her son’s 
hereabouts, but last year she locat- 
him and promptly went to court 
, obtain custody. She was success- 
i—a New Jersey judge accused 
inkel of an “unforgivable sin” in 
eping the child from his mother and 
oisoning” his mind against her. Tri- 
phantly, Mrs. Frankel took 11-year- 
d Howard back to her home in 
brooklyn, N. Y. 
Her happiness was _ short-lived. 
»ward didn’t like his mother, and 
iid so frankly and repeatedly. Four 
times in two weeks he ran away from 
s new home to return to his father, 
ly to be picked up each time by 
‘ew York police. Once he rode the 
ubway for 12 hours; another time he 
is found asleep late at night on a 
irk bench. When reporters became 
interested, the black-thatched, olive- 
skinned youngster rattled off accusa- 
ns against his mother with preco- 
us fluency. He said she wouldn’t 
sive him kosher Jewish food, that she 
wouldn’t let him go out and play at 
, that he would never stop trying 
» get back to his father. 
\fter his fourth runaway, Howard's 
uncle, Henry N. Cooper, intervened 
asking the New York City Chil- 
n’s Court to investigate the boy as 
neglected child.” The case devolv- 
upon Justice Herbert A. O’Brien, 
10 promptly issued a lengthy and 
mewhat emotional statement: 


The children of separated parents 
have too long been merely the victims 
f feuds of deadly hatred. Here a 
hild with an unerring instinct and 
n outraged dignity in his childish 
heart is crying out with passionate in- 
istence that he has rights all of his 
wn—deep, fundamental, moral, spiri- 
tual and legal rights. Judges have in 
many instances disposed of children 
ipon the rights of their parents. This 
must be changed. The rights of chil- 
dren must come first. Perhaps this 
ise and this boy may write a new 
page upon the moral and ultimately 
upon the legal rights of the defense- 
less victim, 


Then the Irish Justice called to- 
<¢ther the Jewish parents and effect- 
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A Court Reunited Frankel and Son 


ed a settlement. Howard was to re- 
turn to his father’s home, but was to 
visit his mother every week-end and 
at certain other times throughout the 
year. This decision was accepted by 
all principals in the case with differ- 
ing degrees of satisfaction, 

Gratified Justice O’Brien declared: 
“This is the most remarkable thing 


the new 
double-value 
tobacco —— 
for pipes and 


cigarettes ! 
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that has happened in the jurisprudence 
of this country. This cry of a dis- 
tressed little boy has moved the heart 
of a nation,” 

Quietly the father admitted: “It’s a 
lot more than I expected... I will 
teach Howard to respect his mother, 
but it is up to her to earn his love.” 

Sobbing unrestrainedly, Mrs, Fran- 
kel asked resignedly: “What’s the use 
of fighting any further? The boy is 
not happy with me.. .” 

Beaming delightedly, Howard said: 
“I’m happy—except for the week- 
ends.” 


Briefs 


Gin New York, 170 Protestant 
clergymen have just gone on record 
in condemnation of anti-Semitism as 
a sin and a threat to democracy. The 
clergymen represented 24 denomina- 
tions affiliated with the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. 

@ The Rev. Sherman H. Epler of 
the First Methodist Church in Sala- 
mancea, N. Y., studied magic before he 
entered theological school. Now chil- 
dren flock to his church to watch him 
perform  sleight-of-hand illustrating 
sermons. Magic is the “highest type 
of object-lesson preaching available,” 
the Rev. Elper says. 

q Church attendance at the Hol- 
landale, Miss., First Baptist Church has 
doubled since officials instituted free, 
round-trip bus service for Sunday 
worshipers. Ministers in Danville, Pa., 
began a similar service last week. 


You men should try 
union-made BIG BEN. 
You get two full ounces 
of the sweetest and mild- 
est burleys in the Blue 
Grass country — crimp- 
cut to burn slow and 
cool, kept fresh by an air- 
tight Cellophane seal. 
And—in every two- 
ounce tin there’s a BIG 
BEN coupon worth 
saving for a dozen nifty 
premiums. (Offer good in 


U.S.A.only.)BIGBEN’s 
at all tobacco dealers. 
You can’t miss that big 
red tin with the thorough- 
bred horse on it. Also 
take a look at the new 14- 
ounce cannister with the 
patented flavor - saving 
cover. This size has 8 
coupons! 

Try BIG BEN today! 
And if you roll your own, 
be sure to ask for plenty 
of free cigarette papers. 


SAVE COUPONS FOR 


PREMIUMS 


Send for complete {llustrat- 
ed catalog No. 1. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 599, 
Louisville, Ky. Write now! 


pipe. knife, 
50 coupons. 25 coupons, 
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-BUSINESS, FARM 


Little Business Busy 


Three newly founded organizations 
were busy last week formulating and 
bringing to governmental and public 
attention the common needs and de- 
mands of Little Business. The first an- 











~nounted plans for a convention; the 


second prepared for a national or- 
ganizing campaign; the third formed 
a lobby. 

Convention: The National Small 
Business Men’s Association was found- 
ed in Akron, O., last November by 
DeWitt M. Emery, head of the Monroe 
Letterhead Corporation of Akron, At 
that time it had members in 23 states. 
In New York last week, after the N. S. 
B. M. A. had been incorporated as a 
non-profit organization under the laws 
of Ohio, Emery, 6% feet tall and a 
Republican, announced that its first 
national convention—first of its kind in 
U. S, history—probably would be held 
early in June in some midwestern city. 
Delegates to the convention, Emery 
said, would be selected by local busi- 
ness men—two for each Congressional 
district and two for each Senator. 
This will total 1,062, not including al- 
ternates and others expected to at- 
tend. What little business men are 
particularly interested in, Emery as- 
serted, are (1) tax relief and (2) “con- 
fidence” in the government. 

Campaign: In Washington, six small 
business men, chiefly from southern 
states, took the lead in forming the 
American Federation of Little Busi- 
ness, a “non-partisan” organization. 
Claiming “substantial connections” in 
more than 20 states, they set up head- 
quarters in Washington and immedi- 
ately prepared for a nation-wide or- 
ganizing drive. 

Lobby: Almost coincidentally in 
Washington, nine other men establish- 
ed the city’s “newest lobby”—the 
American Small Business Council—to 
carry.on “a liaison service between 
the government and the little business 
man.” Besides exerting pressure to 
broaden provisions of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, permit- 
ting banks to make loans to small 
business men on “reasonable” collat- 
eral, it also will urge legislation “eas- 
ing” borrowing from smal] banks, in- 
stead of through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Adjusted Conservation 


When the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration announced its soil con- 
servation program for 1938 (PATH- 
FINDER, Oct. 2), officials said they 
were prepared to adjust it to any gen- 
eral farm bill that Congress might en- 
act in the future. Last week, with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
written into law, AAA officials an- 
nounced their adjusted conservation 
plan. 

Chief feature of the new program 
was the inclusion of wheat as a soil- 
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depleting crop. Immediate steps will 
be taken, the AAA indicated, to appor- 
lion among the nation’s wheat grow- 
ers the 62,500,000 acres allotted to the 
grain by the new act. Each farmer 
will have his own acreage quota and 
will get 12. cents a bushel, reckoned 
on his farm’s normal yield, for shift- 
ing that soil from production of wheat 
to approved soil-building crops. 

To conform with the new act, the 
original acreage goals of some crops 
were altered and some conservation 
payment rates were changed. Cotton 
acreage was sliced from a maximum 
of 29 million to a maximum of 27 mil- 
lion acres, and the corn maximum was 
upped from 96 to 97 million acres. 
Payments for retirement of potato 
acreage were cut from six cents a 
bushel for early and four cents for 
late potatoes to three cents a bushel 
for both types. 

Good news to the small farmer 
came in a provision of the adjusted 
program which scaled up all conserva- 
tion payments under $200. Payments 
originally $20 or less will be boosted 
40 per cent, while the increase for all 
small payments will be between 8 and 
10 per cent. 

Under its adjusted program the AAA 
for the first time classified farms into 
two groups. All farms in the north 
central region, in North Dakota, Texas, 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and in certain 
counties of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia were grouped as Class A farms 
which regularly produce a surplus of 
food and feed crops for market. All 
other farms fel] into the Class B cate- 
gory of those which “produce a deficit 
of such crops.” Purpose of the dis- 
tinction, the AAA explained, was to 
enable Class B farmers to participate 
in the conservation benefits without 
being forced to retire from production 
food and feed crops needed for home 
consumption. 

One other innovation was the set- 
ting of a definite goal for soil to be 
retired from all crop production, In 
dust bowl! and other badly eroded 
areas, farmers will be paid 50 cents an 
acre to seed six million acres for grass. 
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NAMES 


Arriving in New York City | 
week were MYZEJEN ZOGU, 28 yea: 
old; RUHIJE ZOGU, 26, and MAXHID) 
ZOGU, 24, unmarried sisters of KIN«, 
ZOG I of Albania, When a newspap: 
man asked whether they were in th: 
United States to seek rich husband 
their interpreter turned a stony ga 
and sneered: “Why don’t you gro 
up?” It was later learned that th, 
young women understood English, ha 
heard the question and were so ups! 
they would not divulge what the, 
thought of the New York skyline. 











Several Paris newspapers were 
impressed with a speech delivered } 
United States Ambassador WILLIA° 
C. BULLITT that they gave it pron 
nent position, one paper describing i| 
as “an interesting and significant a! 
dress given sometimes humorous 
but always prudently.” Not realize 
by the French press was the fact that 
Bullitt had been quoting Washington's 
“Farewell Address.” 

In the middle of an aria being broad- 
cast over a nationwide hookup from 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York, GIOVANNI MARTINELLI, no! 
ed tenor, collapsed and was forced to 
abandon his role. He had suffered an 
attack of acute indigestion. 


Announcing his .candidacy for th 
post of library trustee in the villag 
of Castleton, Vt., where he lives 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT, author, 
actor and “Town Crier” of radio, sai: 
his platform consisted of one plank: 
“We should institute the practice o! 
having the people of Castleton return 
the books to the library once they’v: 
taken them out.” 

ia . — 

A visit last week to the island 0! 
Capri in the Bay of Naples by GRETA 


GARBO, actress, and LEOPOL) 
STOKOWSKI, orchestra conductor 


resurrected rumors that they are or 
will be married. Both had previous 
ly denied the reports. 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST’s 
art collection, reputed to be wort! 
many millions, will be dismantled and 
a third of it offered for sale to museun)s 
and collectors. No public estima‘: 
has ever been made of the value or 
size of Hearst’s holdings, but it is 
known that he has sufficient objec! 
of art to fill his two homes in Cal! 
fornia, his apartment in New York 
City, his castle in Wales and three 
huge warehouses in California and 
New York. 

7 * _ 

Elated by public response to his 
broadcast series of concerts, ARTUR 
TOSCANINI last week signed a new 
three-year contract with the Nationa! 
Broadcasting Company. The Italian 
orchestra conductor is expected t 
direct up to 20 concerts in this coun- 
try next season. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


ANY famous people have died in 
\ Washington but few of them, 
during the last 70 years, have been 
buried here. From 1807 to 1877, how- 
ever, 16 Senators and 68 Congressmen 
who had died in office were laid to 
rest beneath identical squat sandstone 
monuments in semi-oflicial Congres- 
sional Cemetery, above the Anacostia 
River. Even after the railroads made 
home burials possible, Congress con- 
{inued to erect sandstone cenotaphs 

) memoriam until, in 1877, Senator 
George Hoar of Massachusetts protest- 
ed on the floor of the Senate that “the 
prospects of being interred under one 
of these atrocities” added “a new ter- 

to death.” 

When the act was passed forbidding 
further cenotaphs, there were already 
85 ranged in neat, grim rows across 
the slopes of the old graveyard. Last 
week workmen from the War Depart- 

ent were busy trying to repair 50 
vears of neglect during which the let- 
tering on the stones has worn illegible 
and the sandstone has crumbled or 
( racked. 

Qnetime burial place of Dolly Madi- 
son, John C, Calhoun, Presidents Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Zachary Taylor, 
and John Quincy Adams, and two Vice 
‘residents, Congressional Cemetery 
as yielded up most of its illustrious 
lead. The Presidents were transfer- 
red to their home states, Mrs. Madi- 
son’s remains were moved to Mont- 
pelier, Va., but her spendthrift son 
Todd (offspring of her first marriage) 
is said to lie still in an unmarked 
grave in the old cemetery. 

Among others whose bones still rest 
along the Anacostia are Robert Mills, 
first Federal architect and designer of 
the Washington Monument; Tobias 
Lear, secretary to George Washington; 

| bandmaster John Philip Sousa. 
Beside a giant birch sleeps Push-Ma- 
Ta-Ha, Choctaw chief who fought with 
Andrew Jackson against the British in 
1814. In 1824 Push-Ma-Ta-Ha came to 
Washington to try to negotiate a treaty 

th the United States. According to 
gravestone, erected by fellow 
hiefs, he died “of the croup” and his 
last words were: “When I am dead, 
the big guns be fired over me.” To 
storic but down-at-the-heel Con- 
sional Cemetery, the War Depart- 
ment hopes to restore some of its old 
ortance, 
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) LOWING into coffee pot spouts and 
) rub-a-dubbing on wash tubs, 44 
Vashingtonians marched last week 
ross movie screens as far apart as 
ytona Beach, Fla., and _ Ithaca, 
Y. As they marched they emitted 
metallic music, like the sound of 
14 peng humming on paper-covered 
nps, 
Every instrument in the Kitchen 
ind of Washington’s Petworth Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church comes out of 
e kitchen. A pretty girl strums on 
| oven broiler harp. A plump lady 


I 
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Assorted Kitchenware Makes Music 


puffs into a French horn made of a 
vacuum cleaner and a funnel. An- 
other folds and unfolds a collapsible 
wooden hat rack. Most of these con- 
traptions serve only to accent the gen- 
eral theme, which is produced by 10- 
cent-store kazoos. (The kazoo is an 
instrument a little like a bazooka, only 
simpler.) Ambitiously, the band has 
tackled all sorts of music not original- 
ly written for the kazoo, from Sousa 
marches to Brahams’ Lullaby. The 
Anvil Chorus from /l Trovatore is the 
band’s big number. 

Toscanini of the Kitchen Band is 
red-haired Mrs, C. Eder Reed. Seven- 
teen years ago, to help raise money 
for the church, she started with 35 
volunteers, 14 of whom are still with 
the group. The band had a festive 
season, raising $200 at the first con- 
cert. Its 1938 season has been the 
most successful] to date, with concerts 
at lodge meetings, homes for the aged, 
and one radio broadcast. 

Cheerful Mrs. Reed is the prototype 
of the thousands of good women who 
keep the mortgages paid on America’s 
churches. Until arthritis stiffened her 
fingers 10 years ago, she gave piano 
lessons. When she appears in the 
podium of the Kitchen Band she wears 
a military coat resplendent with tin 
spoons, dish mop epaulets, and as- 
sorted household utensils. A feather 
duster is her baton. She uses it to 
beat time with one hand while with 
the other she signals for more volume 
from the potato mashers, lulls a noisy 
popcorn popper, or guides the bath- 
tub shower through a difficult trill. 
Mrs. Reed plays no kazoo herself, but 
her three children have all at some 
time played in the band. 

A bit of Americana whose origins 
are obscure, the kitchen band has 
been known at middle-western church 
socials since the 1890’s. The Petworth 
Band believes it is the oldest and larg- 
est one in the country. Newsreels by 
Paramount, Universal, Fox Movietone, 
and M-G-M have made it currently the 
country’s most famous kitchen band, 
to the astonishment of the members. 
“So much publicity,” says Mrs. Reed, 
and clucks in a pleased, wondering 
way. 








W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 597, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Nebr. 
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EDITORIAL 





Temperate Criticism 


In Washington last week, there de- 
ve'oped a‘story whose importance and 
significanee cannot be over-estimated. 
It was the story of Bernard M. Baruch’s 
testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Unemployment and Relief. It 
was important because it represented 
the opinion of a financier, whose ex- 
perience and depth of understanding 
are great. It was significant because 
it constituted a New Dealer’s forceful 
criticism of the New Deal, the con- 
sidered views of a man who has been 
one of President Roosevelt’s close 
friends and advisers. 

In his two-day appearance before 
the committee, Baruch made it plain 
that he was still friendly to the pres- 
ent Administration, that he was still 
in favor of the New Deal’s objectives, 
and that he was not asking for repeal 
of New Deal laws. This temperate at- 
titude, this detached spirit of sympa- 
thy and understanding, made his testi- 
mony all the more striking and im- 
pressive. More than that, it marked 
it with a character that immediately 
deserved the attention not only of anti- 
New Dealers, not only of Congress, 
but also of the White House itself. 

Baruch’s most important criticism 
traced the present feeling of economic 
uncertainty and the present serious 
state of unemployment directly to 
present government policies. “If those 
policies are not changed,” he said, 
“neither business nor government can 
ever solve this most terrible of our 
problems.” In saying this, Baruch 
did not say all—he backed it up with 
curative suggestions. Outstanding 
among these was one calling for a 
complete, “scientific” revision of the 
entire American tax structure, local, 
state and national—especially national. 

Because taxation has such capacities 
for good and evil, Baruch’s testimony 
on this point was particularly impres- 
sive. With no little cogency, he 
showed how poorly devised taxes can 
damage both Federal revenues and 
national economic well-being. By way 
of example, he pointed to the payroll 
taxes paid by employers under the 
Social Security law. These, he said, 
act as an incentive to employers to 
replace workers with machines, thus 
cutting down employment. While 
not in the least intimating that the 
law itself should be repealed, he urged 
that it be re-studied with a view to- 
ward eliminating some of its faulty 
workings. This suggestion was whol- 
ly reasonable because it recognized 
the fact that the law itself was needed 
and that only its deficiencies had to 
be eliminated. 

Similarly, he took a reasonable view 
of the undistributed profits tax and 
the capital gains tax. These, he said, 
discouraged investments in new enter- 
prises and business expansion by hold- 





ing an ax over all those who invest 
for profit. Here, too, he asked not 
for repeal but for modification. In 
this he echoed the views of many 
others who believe that these two 
taxes, especially the profits tax, have 
a depressing influence on credit and 
business expansion, and hence on pro- 
duction and employment, 

For taxation, as well as for other 
great functions of government, Baruch 
suggested the establishment of “mix- 
ed commissions” whose job it would 
be to study national problems and the 
laws proposed to solve them. This 
suggestion has no little merit; as in 
England, such commissions would be 
non-political and, because of that, 
could serve well in devising sound, 
non-political programs. 

That there should and must be Fed- 
eral programs, that there should and 
must be some form of regulation, 
Baruch did not deny. Instead, unlike 
many less realistic critics of the New 
Deal, he gave the fact full recognition. 
His view was this: the modern world 
of technology, the modern world of 
mass production in factory and farm 
alike, has knocked to pieces the old 
idea of free and unrestrained compe- 
tition. In such a world there must be 
regulation, but the danger is that the 
regulation will become excessive. To 
Baruch’s way of thinking, the New 
Deal has done too much in attempting 
to amend the economic system and 
make it work. When he appeared be- 
fore the Senate committee, he cited 
this as one of the great influences re- 
tarding recovery. Between too much 
and too little, he said, there was an 
“intelligent” middle ground: 


As in all such periods of distress 
the tendency is to go too far and at 
a pace too headlong. 

It is human nature to do this, to 
rush from a freezing at the ice of 
laissez faire —“regulate nothing” — 
to a burning at the other fiery ex- 
treme of “regulate everything.” 

To regulate everything in a coun- 
try of the size and complexity of ours 
is an infinite task for which there is 
little, if any, experience. Woodrow 
Wilson, in giving instructions for an 
immense industrial regulation under 
the stress of war, laid down a rule 
which at least worked—to leave alone 
what is being well done, to adminis- 
ter that which is ill. 


Thus, Baruch summed up the feel- 
ing of many who sympathize with the 
principles of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration but who hold that they are 
often improperly applied. Within the 
past year, this attitude has grown in 
importance and the Administration 
cannot afford to ignore it. The atti- 


tude reflects a wide belief that the 
New Deal can modify its methods 
without endangering its broad objec- 
tives. As Baruch put it, abuses in big 
and little business should be ended 
but the house should not be destroyed 


Pathfinde, 


“to kill a few bats in the attic;” ho).)- 
ing companies, for example, w) 
evil, should be regulated out of . 
economy” but those that are Jegiti: 
should be encouraged This view 
nothing if not fair. In outlining j; 
he did, Baruch showed the value 
temperate criticism. Certainly, 
Should carry much more weight 
the White House than anything 
unrealistic critic has said to date 


q 
The Ell With Britain 


Amid all the excitement within 
United States Bureau of Standards 
the mock gravity with which ne 
papers have regarded the Bureau's 
nouncement that an “intolerable” . 
ference exists between the Ameri 
inch and the British inch, every. 
has failed to consider certain omi: 
undertones in the story. 

Briefly, Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, di: 
tor of the Bureau of Standards, 
pointed out that the American inc 
four-millionths parts longer than | 
British inch. As reported in our s 
ence department last week, his s: 
gestion was to overcome this dispar: 
by cutting our inch towards the ov 
seas standard, 

Dr. Briggs has hastened to ass 
the American people that the effect 
the slice will be practically imperc: 
tible. “I wish to emphasize the fac; 
he said, “that the change will not 
disturb industry in any way. Ind 
try will not realize that a chatze 
has been made, because the chang: 
too small .. .” 

These words smack mightily of too 
great protestation, as though 
Briggs were trying to lull our natura! 
reaction of suspicion and fear. but 
it is not industry that has to fear. |! 
is not ‘industry so much as Nationa! 
Honor, the Flag and Country. 

How suavely, how disarmingly docs 
Dr. Briggs. shift the battleground o! 
argument by talking of indusiri)'s 
fears! He quite overlooks the fact 
that the United States must shorten //s 
inch toward the British standard. |! 
strikes us that, with every Congress- 
man already racing around with ears 
quivering at whispers of alleged nav! 
collaboration between the two cou! 
tries, now is a particularly poor time 
for us to be accommodating Brita!) 

Why does not Britain lengthen // 
inch to meet ours? After all, our inc! 
has remained pretty constant wher: 
Britain’s has shrunk. Now we 
asked to give two-millionths of 
inch and trust that Britain will co 
tribute an equal share, even though 
she has been somewhat less th 
punctual in meeting her war deb! 

We agree that the practical eff: 
of the proposed change will be u 
noticeable. Most of us, with reck! 
disregard of standards, use the t 
joint of our thumb, anyway, to arr! 
at an approximation of an inch. & 
there is that matter of principle 
which we spoke. We know Britaiu 
Give her two-millionths of an inc) 
and, first thing we know, she'll ) 
taking two-millionths of an ell. 
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How Long? 


Few questions have more fascina- 
tion for the average man than this: 
“How long shall I live, and how shall 
| die?” Statistically, the answer is 
fairly certain: the average American 
male dies during his 60th year, and 
more often from disease of the heart 
or circulatory system than from any 
other cause, 

In the case of each individual, the 
situation is different; he may die at 
35 or 95; he may never know that he 
has heart disease, although that may 

the final cause of death. From his 

dpoint, it was important that last 
week, science was working toward a 

to tell “long in advance of any 
overt signs of disease” whether, if he 
were to die of heart trouble, he would 
die of it soon or late. 

Speaking before the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Dr. Raymond Pearl, 

iternationally known biologist of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
\id., announced that he had construct- 
ed an “index” of life expectancy for 
persons who would eventually die of 
heart disease. Cautiously, he did not 
speak in terms of years lived, but of 
long life, short life and what made the 

ference between them. He had 
tudied two groups of 193 men each. 
fhe members of each group had all 
died of heart disease, but one group, 
on an average, lived 26 years longer 
than the other. Dr. Pearl’s findings: 

@ The long-lived individuals came 

n longer-lived parents, and they 

d fewer brothers and sisters than 

ibers of the short-lived group. As 

entists had known before Dr. Pearl, 

the biggest factor in long life seemed 
to be long-lived parents—heredity. 

€ Those who lived longest had 
lower blood pressures, and also slower 
pulses by an average of four beats a 

ute, 

€ Although the members of both 

ips were of average build, slight 
ferences in shape were noted be- 
een the long-lived and the short 
d. The long-lived were thinner in 
tion to their height, and weighed 
average of six pounds less. Long- 
ed persons had smaller chests at 
halation and smaller waists. 

Other factors besides heart disease 

lich may shorten life were dis- 

sed by Dr. Pearl. Heavy physical 
or up to the age of 40, he declared, 

s no effect. After 40, it “consider- 

ly” impairs life expectancy. More 

idly than the hardest work, he 
ind, were two things in wide use. 

From tables, the first of their kind, 

thousands of persons who were 

issed as moderate or heavy users of 
baeco or alcohol, he concluded: 

© Moderate use of alcohol has no 

easurable effect on human longevity. 
leavy indulgence “definitely and con- 
iderably impairs life expectation.” 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 








G “Smoking is associated with defi- 
nite impairment of longevity. This 
impairment is proportional to the ha- 
bitual amount of tobacco usage by 
smoking, being great for heavy smok- 
ers and less for moderate smokers.” 
But even moderate smokers may ex- 
pect lives “definitely shorter than 
those of total abstainers.” 





Youth by Yoga 


In a cottage near Allabhad, India, 
last week, 77-year-old Pundit Mohan 
Malaviya was sitting within the close 
confines of four specially built brick 
walls. His doctor, Yogi Tapsi Bishan 
Das Udasi, jubilantly announced: “My 
patient looks 20 years younger!” 

Seven weeks ago, Pundit Malaviya 
entered his brick prison to undergo 
rejuvenation by Kayakalpisidhi. Ac- 
cording to the yogi, it was one of the 
oldest of 80 different kinds of yoga. 

As a Hindu school of philosophy, 
yoga began to take form in the sacred 
writings of India more than 2,500 
years ago. Its mystical aim is to unite 
the spirit of the individual with the 
“universal soul.” Since spirit and 
body are difficult to treat apart, yoga 
has also become a kind of medicine. 

Physically, the most familiar form 
of yoga concentrates on breathing and 
exercises. According to its precepts, 
the intake of breath should take a 
count of one, holding of the breath a 
count of four, and exhalation a count 
of two. Two familiar exercises re- 
quire the patient to (1) lie on his back 
and raise the rest of his body over 
his head until he is resting on his neck 
and toes, and can see only his chest; 
and (2) stand for 20 minutes on head 
or shoulders. Expert yoga practition- 
ers, by terrific muscular contortions, 
can also rinse out their stomachs, even 
though there may be no natural urge 
to elimination. Westerners find that 
Hindu breathing makes them dizzy, but 
find some yoga exercises beneficial. 

Yogi Tapsi’s brand of yoga, how- 
ever, dealt with herbs and drugs. 
Pundit Mohan was sitting in his brick 
chamber inside the cottage because 
holy writings declare the treatment 
must take place “within double walls.” 
With a week of treatment remaining, 
he did not emerge from his prison. It 
was left to Yogi Tapsi to explain that 
the patient was drinking milk from 
black cows and eating a powder com- 
posed of parts of dakh tree bark and 
cow dung, burned together for a day. 

To western minds, this sounded sus- 
picously like mumbo-jumbo, particu- 
larly when Yogi Tapsi, who looked 
about 40, said that he was 172 years 
old and had kept himself young by 
Kayakalpisidhi. What made it seem 
faintly plausible was the fact that 
Pundit Mohan was none other than a 
political aide to Mahatma Gandhi, frail 
leader of Indian’s Nationalist party. If 
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his treatment of Pundit Mohan is suc- 
cessful, Yogi Tapsi, explained, influ- 
ential persons will try to persuade 
Gandhi to undergo Kayakalpisidhi. 
Rich Indians have already offered to 
to bear the expense, which for an 
important person like Gandhi, might 
run as high as $17,000. 
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Leper Lobbyist 

As far as the U. S. Public Health 
Service is concerned, the microscopic 
parasite, bacillus leprae, is slowly be- 
coming extinct. Leprosy is infre- 
quent, and in some American climates 
is not infectious at all, Of the 3,000,- 
000 lepers in the world, the continental 
United States contains only about 
1,200. Last week, there was one less. 

He was John Ruskin Early, a Caro- 
lina mountaineer. In his own extra- 
ordinary way, he had helped estab- 
lish the U. S. Marine Hospital at Car- 
ville, La. A 360-leper colony, it is 
now the country’s sole leprosarium. 

As a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican war, Early went to Washington 
in 1908 to press a pension claim for 
deafness, and also to get a diagnosis 
for a skin ailment which he had de- 
veloped as a pulp-mil] worker in Can- 
ton, N. C. The diagnosis was leprosy. 
Early was confined, but released 
four months later, when a prominent 
New York dermatologist examined his 
skin and declared that he was not 
leprous, 

With a wife and two children, Early 
moved to Brooklyn, N. Y., under an 
assumed name. Reddish blotches the 
size of a quarter on his skin made him 
conspicuous and shunned wherever 
he went, The Earlys moved to a farm 
in Connecticut, then south to Virginia, 

By this time, worried Federal au- 
thorities had sent samples of Early’s 
skin clear to Bergen, Sweden, where 
Dr. D. G. Hansen, discoverer of the 
bacillus leprae, again gave a diagnosis 
of leprosy. Early was seized and sent 
in a railroad freight car to New York 
for further examination. 

He escaped, and next appeared with 
his family in Tacoma, Wash, His 
anxiety to please his suspicious neigh- 
bors by building a double wire fence 
around his house again brought him 
to the attention of Federal officers, and 
he was sent to Port Townsend, Wash., 
with another leper. By this time di- 
vorced from his wife, Early again 
escaped. By way of Canada, he went 
to Washington, where the House im- 
mediately passed a bill for the estab- 
lishment of a leprosarium, As a re- 
sult, the one at Carville was begun in 
1917, and Early was sent there, 

In 1923, he escaped and visited 

‘Washington to tell a Congressional 
committee that lepers were being poor- 
ly cared for. In 1927, he escaped again, 
but was taken back to Carville. A 
year later he was released as cured; 
the Public Health Service publicly 
commended him for having contribut- 
ed to the adequate care of lepers. Later 
re-confined at Carville as a leper, he 
escaped twice more only to be re- 
turned. Last week, deaf, blind and in 
his middle sixties, John Early died. 
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Paul Vories McNutt 


At 46, Paul Vories McNutt—tU. S. 
High Commissioner in the Philippines 
and ex-governor of Indiana—is prob- 
ably the handsomest man in politics. 
Like icing on a cake, his full growth of 
silver-gray hair crowns aristocratic 
features and black brows. His fash- 
ionable, well-tailored clothes empha- 
size his slim erectness and his smile 
flashes like a beacon light. These as- 
sets, coupled with an ingratiating per- 
sonality, have won him the support of 
many a voter. 

A fortnight ago the handsome Mc- 
Nutt returned to the nation’s capital 
ostensibly to report to the President 
on his first year’s work in the Philip- 
pines. Although observers. remarked 
on his physical charms, they were 
more interested in the $6,000 recep- 
tion given in his honor at the swank 
Mayflower Hotel.7 With it, his Indiana 
political friends were launching a Mc- 
Nutt-for-President boom two years be- 
fore the national convention. No idle 
gesture, it made the ambitious McNutt, 
New Deal Democrat and supporter of 
President Roosevelt, the outstanding 
candidate-of-the-week for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination in 1940. 
More than that, it was backed up by a 
political machine intent on making 
him the outstanding candidate-of-the- 
next-two-years, 


Although the early launching of the. 


McNutt boom may eventually prove to 
be a brilliant example of bad timing, 
his friends can point with pride to his 
imposing list of accomplishments as 
a law educator, soldier, and politician. 
Laid end-to-end and abbreviated, they 
still fill four inches of fine type in 
“Who’s Who.” 

Born the son of an appellate judge in 
the little college town of Franklin, 
Ind., July 19, 1891, McNutt was gradu- 
ated from Indiana University in 1913 
and from Harvard Law School three 
years later. Assistant professor in In- 
diana’s School of Law in 1917, he be- 
came the youngest dean in the his- 
tory of that school in 1925. Mean- 
while, he had married Kathleen Tim- 
olat of San Antonio, Tex. Their daugh- 
ter, Louise, is now 16. 

A captain in the Field Artillery Re- 
serves when the United States en- 
tered the World war, McNutt served 
as an instructor at Camp Stanley, 
Tex., but did not go overseas. Be- 
fore the war’s end, he was appointed 
a major and later a colonel, a position 
he now holds, In American Legion 
politics, he zoomed from post com- 
mander in 1925 to national command- 
er in 1928-29. 

Sponsored by R, Earl Peters, state 
Democratic leader whose machine he 

t Among other things, the $6,000 paid for ont 
Patrician, non-Hoosier delicacies as caviar, pheasant 


and ae tarts; sugar displays of the Washing- 
;, Mount thouse 
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Foes Call McNutt a “Hoosier Hitler” 


later dominated and strengthened, \c- 
Nutt burst upon the turbulent Indiana 
political scene in 1930 as the keynote 
speaker at the Democratic state con- 
vention. His success was immediate. 
In 1932, with a gift for politics and 
with the machine behind him, he was 
elected the state’s first Democrat 
governor since 1916. 

As governor, McNutt set out to make 
himself sole boss. Jamming a gov- 
ernment reorganization bill through 
both Defnocratic-controlled houses, he 
reduced 169 administrative bureaus to 
eight departments, all under his con- 
trol. Under the measure, he had ab- 
solute sway over hundreds of slate 
employees, any of whom he could fir 
at will. During the first six months 
of his regime, he fired 1,100 and cut 
$840,000 from administrative expenses. 
Pushing other measures, McNutt (| 
revolutionized the state banking sys 
(2) brought liquor control unde: 
his scrutiny; (3) reduced proper! 
taxes $50,000,000 in four years by imn- 
posing a stiff gross-income tax !:\ 
which produced $20,000,000 a year: 
and (4) established an efficient stat: 
police force, allegedly free from po!i! 
ical tie-ups. When he left oflice 
1937, constitutionally forbidden to su 
ceed himself, he had wiped out a deti 
cit of $3,500,000 from the treasury 20 
left a Surplus of $11,000,000. 

At the same time, McNutt formed thc 
“tightest” political machine in [ndi- 
ana’s history, financed by the not: 
ous Two Per Cent Club. This organ! 
zation is made up of Democratic stat: 
employees who “voluntarily” give |! 
two per cent of their salaries eac! 
month, It has been estimated tha! 
approximately 4,500 of the state's 
5,200 regular employees feed the m:- 
chine at least $124,000 a year. Because 
of a measure put through last year )) 
Governor Townsend—chosen by Mc- 
Nutt as his successor—this handsoin¢ 


t. This fiscal accomplishment was aided in part >’ 
Federal spending on relief and recovery. 
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income is not subject to public ac- 
counting. : 

Because these acts gave him more 
power than perhaps any other U. S. 
governor, McNutt made many enemies. 
They called him the “Hoosier Hitler.” 
Indiana’s organized labor, particular- 
ly the C. L. O., views him with misgiv- 
ings because of his use of the National 
Guard during labor disputes. As In- 
diana’s favorite-son candidate during 
the 1932 Democratic National Conven- 
tion, McNutt won Jim Farley’s enmity 
by having the state delegation keep 
voting for McNutt instead of letting 
it sweep to Roosevelt as had been 
agreed. Others frown on what they 
regard as his egotism, and still others 
believe he would become a kind of 
Fascist dictator if ever elected Pres- 
ident. 

Admitting that as governor he had 
virtually dictatorial powers, McNutt 
explains that he was still “responsi- 
ble to the people.” So far none of his 
laws have been declared unconstitu- 
tional and his state machine has not 
been investigated by a legislative com- 
mittee. But Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys, now at odds with the state 
Democratic organization, says he has 
“plenty of ammunition” against Mc- 
Nutt’s methods and McNutt’s machine. 
Whatever that ammunition is, it will 
probably come out if Van Nuys runs 
for re-election as an independent next 
November, 

Since Roosevelt appointed him Phil- 
ippine Commissioner in February, 
1937, MeNutt’s foes have pointed to 
ther examples of his autocratic tend- 

icles, Chief among these was his 
uling that at formal consular dinners 
he be toasted before Filipino Presi- 

t Manuel Quezon.+ Although this 
thrust at their sovereignty wounded 

id Filipinos, Quezon himself pub- 

ly stated last October that he “could 

h for no better U. S. High Commis- 

ier in the Philippines than his 
Excellency, Paul V, McNutt.” 

loday observers foresee many ob- 
tacles in the McNutt path to the pres- 
idency. One is the fact that his friends 
will find it difficult to keep his name 
before the public when he returns to 
the Philippines. But McNutt himself 

ght handle this barrier—it is widely 
rumored he will quit his Philippine 
job in the summer to take the presi- 
dency of Indiana University. 

(nother, more important point is 

e attitude of the White House. As- 
iming that he himself will not run for 
| third term, many believe President 
Roosevelt does not fancy McNutt as 

successor, In fact, there are in- 
ications that the President is groom- 
ing Robert H. Jackson for the nomina- 
lion. If that is the case, the McNutt 
oom is headed for a storm. If he 
loses out in the end, it will be the shat- 
tering of a boyhood vision. McNutt, 

‘\y his friends, has been wanting to 
be President for 40 years, 


_ Jt has been said that the War Department, not 
icNutt, really originated this ruling (PATHFINDER, 
ine 5). An interesting but wholly unsubstantiated 
report is that the White House inspired it in order 
,embarrass the commissioner. ore recently, an 
Dairect rebuke was seen in the disciplining of an 
‘rmy flyer who broke regulations by flying McNutt 
_. - Prancisco to Denver (PATHFINDER, 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 
Bringing Up Baby (RKO): Kather- 





“ine Hepburn’s first comedy farce is 


completely absurd and consistently 
funny. The story is about a harum- 
scarum debutante (Hepburn), “Baby,” 
her pet leopard, and a timid Zoology 
professor (Cary Grant). Charlie Rug- 
gles, Walter Catlett and Barry Fitz- 
gerald add their share of humor, but 
it is Miss Hepburn who does most to 
make this nonsense worthwhile. 


. 7 * 


Romance in the Dark (Paramount): 
After getting nation-wide publicity by 
promising to show Gladys Swarthout 
being pelted with tomatoes, the Metro- 
politan Opera star’s latest picture has 
been released minus that 
Studio officials feared the scene might 
have been a bit too rowdy for some 
tastes, so audiences will never see the 
vegetable barrage Miss Swarthout 
really faced in Hollywood. John 





International 


Gladys’s Tomato Scene Is Missing 


Boles, in the role of a Hungarian tenor, 
is responsible for the romance in this 
picture. John Barrymore, who has 
turned out to be one of the screen’s 
smoothest comedians, provides the 
bulk of the comedy. This is the best 
picture in which Miss Swarthout has 
been starred. 


* * . 


Arsene Lupin Returns (M-G-M): 
Supposedly drowned in the Seine, 
Asene Lupin (Melvyn Douglas) has 
been resurrected by M-G-M to take 
part in a jewel-theft mystery. 
movie-goers who delighted in the 
Lupin series starring William Powell, 
the resurrection is a happy event. Al- 
though he and his two associates, Nat 
Pendleton and E, E, Clive, have the 


bad fortune to get involved in two |ai 


murders, Melvyn Douglas Lupin has 
the good fortune to be involved in a 
romance with Virginia Bruce. Warren 
Williams, as an ex G-man, does more 
to complicate the mystery than to 
solve it. Good entertainment. 
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SWEET? 


MAN-YOU’LL BE 
AMAZED! 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN Ag 


PIPE is 


BEFORE 


POSTPAID 
eesiy wouTn 20 
imported Ist quality 
ALGERIAN BRIAR 


THE 


“CLOVER HONEY” 


na evement in pinecratt 
nh acnieveitie 1 pipecti 


THE HOUSE OF WESTMINSTEF 


YOU MEN WHO 
THINK A GOOD 
PIPE MUST COST 





For | 


52.50 OR MORE — we 


challenge you to smoke this 
amazingly different pipe! There 
have been honey pipes before. 
But none cured with nationally 
advertised “Golden Blossom” 
Honey made from Clover, Orange 
and Sage Blossoms! None used our 
exclusive “‘Honey-Toasted” 
method: honey’s baked inte the 
briar! Pack your favorite tobacco 
into the imported Algerian Briar 
Bowl. Light up. Then —sit back 
and enjoy the sweetest—smo-o-oth- 
est—biteless smoke—immediately ! 
No tongue-heating. No breaking in 
Flavor that makes you fall in love 
with pipe-smoking all over again! 
To the tiniest detail the “Clover 
Honey” is a superb bar, alue 
pipe. Genuine para bit. Perfect bal- 
ance. Golden-walnut rubbed finish. 
Beautiful grain markings. British- 
design metal filter keeps out 98.5% 
moisture. Order today! Supply 
strictly limited: toasting process is 


| slow. First come first served! 
i unless you 
| ‘wish. ay man 4 plus 18¢ 
C.O.D. fee, or send 504 (coin, check 
| OF money order) and save C.0.D. 
cost. If stamps, please add 3¢ 
towards handling. 
IF A DOLLAR BILL IS MORE 
CONVENIENT to send, you will 
receive for the extra 50¢ a regular 
| $1.00 supply of our No. 88 British-Type Smoking-Mixture 
(% bb.). Blended by old tobacco experts from i 
LATAKIA, Turkish Long Cut, selected Burleys Vir- 
ginias. Not-too-sweet, fragrant smoke. Slow-burning and 
| @ool. As fine a tobacco as you can buy. Packed in metal 
| humidor-canister. Sent in addition to “Clover Honey” Pipe 
and cleaners. 
RESIDENTS OF CANADA should send $.65 tc our Cana 
dian office, 6263 E. Notre Dame St., Montreal, Canada. 


THE HOUSE OF WESTMINSTER, LTO 
1908 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


© The House of Westminster, Ltd., 1938 





Two packages House 
of Westminster, Ltd. 
improved, heavy- 
tufted pipe-cleaners 
with every “Clover 
Honey” pipe 









GUARANTEE 


Smoke pipe for a 
week. If you are not 
delighted we refund 
your purchase price. 
You are sole judge. 
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GET QUICK RELIEF WITH “B C”’ 


Try BC at our expense and learn how quickly 
it relieves headaches, neuralgia and similar in- 
organic pains. Send 
your name and ad- 
dress to BC Remedy, 
Dept. 1-C, 551 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C., for 
20c worth FREE. 


$100 a Month 
Sick Benefit Policy 
At Special Low Cost 


When sick you don’t want pity you want pay. You 

can now independent ... safe... secure... 
well provided for though disabled. 
. A sick benefit policy paying up to $100 a month, 
at special low cost, is now issued by National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., nationally famous for their 
$3.65 accident policy. 

The National Protective is the only company issuing 
@ health policy covering any and every disease and paying 
euch large benefits at its low cost. 

SEND NO MONEY 

They will meil you this sick benefit policy covering 
any and all diseases, free for inspection without obli- 
gation. No application to fill out and no medical ex- 
emination. Men ages 18 to 69 and women 18 to 59—in 
all occupations—who are now in good hgalth are eligi- 
ble. Just send your name, age, address and sex to the 
National Protective Insurance Co., 3020 Pickwick Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., today. Write them while their 
special low cost offer is still in effect. 
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Are you unlucky in Games, 
Love, Money or Business? 
You can get a pair ef Genu- 
ine “MYSTIC KARMA” 
highly magnetic LIVE 
lodestones.~ These strange, 
amazing, rare curios Draw, 


2 Compel, Attract. Live Lode- 
stones are a favorite with 


occult Fon eey people who 
carry them as a 


POWERFUL LUCKY CHARM 


one to attract good luck, draw money, hold good fortune, 
love, happiness, prosperity—the other to prevent bad luck, 
misfortune, dispel 4 f and . oo... ee Guaranteed 4 
Live or your money our own sepecisa 

virtese, “Onion today “SEND NO MONEY, On delivery, 


I 12¢ tage for the two with 
Wiki ABLE Biker os ands fpformation FREE.” You 


Mecca Co., Dept PA ‘507 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 


BOOK PATCH woRk quits 


Gis han 10? Designs Illustrated in its 36 Pages. It tells how 
aie patch work am and appliance QUILTS. vapetiers, aframe, 
AD wilt. Gives tory of Patch work and 


Modern ods. Illustrates and prices many popu- 2 5¢ 
iar Should be in the hands of every quilter. 
Needlecraft Supply Co., 800 N. Clark St., C-55 Chicago 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 


WANTED crifnnt Posme: Soet: ier nets 
Columbian Music Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 
PEN-PENCIL SET 


GIVEN AWAY 



















finish, lated n aranteed ¥ 
ow for selling a bones Rosen Dr Salve at 25 Zente 
each. Order 4 boxes. 


‘oy 7 NO MO 
ROSEBUD PERFUME Co., Woedsboro, Maryland 








WOMEN 


Best-Dressed : 


Long skirts were brought into fash- 
ion because the daughters of Louis XI 
had unshapely legs which they wished 
to conceal. Jeweled collars became a 
rage throughout the fashionable world 
when Queen Alexandra of England 
adopted them to hide an ugly birth- 
mark on her neck. Queen Elizabeth 
started the fashion for silk stockings 
and Queen Victoria was responsible 
for bringing puffs and paddings into 
style. Thus, for centuries, members of 
royalty have been among the world’s 
leading style-setters. 

That members of royalty still rule 
fashions, if not politics, was proved 
again a fortnight ago when Paris 
dressmakers chose two sisters-in-law 
of England’s King George VI and the 
wife of an Indian prince to head this 
year’s selection of the world’s ten 








International 


The Duchess of Windsor Won Again 


best-dressed women. For the second 
consecutive year the Duchess of Wind- 
sor headed the list. Others named in- 
cluded the Duchess of Kent, the Begum 
Aga Khan of India, the Baronne Leo 
D’ Erlanger, the Hon, Mrs, Reginald 
Fellowes, the Baroness Eugene de 
Rothschild, Mrs, Harrison Williams, 
Mrs. Millicent Rogers Balcom, the 
Countess Barbara (Hutton) von Haug- 
witz-Reventlow and Lady Louis 
Mountbatten, a cousin of King George. 

Although royalty headed the list, 
only four of the women among the 
chosen ten, were not Americans (the 
Duchess of Kent, the Begum Aga Khan, 
Mrs. Fellowes and Lady Mountbatten). 

qeineencinsialgeliiatamedimemhiias 


Briefs 


q The campaign to get more wom- 
en elevated to public offices, launched 
four months ago by the International 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
13), a fortnight ago reached its cli- 
max. In a broadcast linking seven 


Pathfinder 


nations, the Federation presented n/ 
prominent women political lead: 
who, by their speeches, indicated | 
the main mission of women in pu! 
life was to work for the preseryat; 
of peace. Setting the key-note of {}), 
broadcast, American-born Lady As| 
the first woman to be elected 
British Parliament, declared 
women had a better background 
politics than men because they 
“less criminally minded.” 

q Offhand, the slaughtering 
meat packing industry might not s: 
to offer the most desirable jobs 
women, but last week the Labor |) 
partment revealed that this indu: 
was one of only three which p 
women an average weekly wage 
more than $20 in a representat 
month last year, The newspaper ani 
periodical printing industry and dr: 
making (other than the making of « 
ton dresses) were the two others. 

q@ Last week 73-year-old “Moth: 
Price of Freedom, N. Y.,clicked out he; 
final message as a Baltimore and Oh 
Railroad telegrapher, and thus broug 
to an end a railroad career begin 
when she was a girl of 18. “Mother” 
(Mrs. Rhoda Cole Price) who has 1 
tired on a pension, started helpi 
her telegrapher father back in 18 


HOUSEHOLD 


Apple Snow 


Growing children require plenty of 
rich, soft custards. But plain cus- 
tards often become monotonous. One 
way. the housewife can guard against 
this, however, is to top the custard 
with apple snow. Even the plain 
custard decorated with this tempti 
topping will make the whole fami! 
come back for seeonds. 

Apple snow may be made f! 
either apple sauce or fresh apples. 
Besides one cup of apple pulp, the o: 
other ingredients needed are thre: 
eggs and some powdered sugar. |! 
fresh apples are used, pare, quarter 
and core them, then cook until soft. 
Rub the cooked apples or apple sauce 
through a sieve to make one cup ol! 
apple pulp. Then beat the egg whit 
until they are stiff and add graduall) 
the apple pulp. Sweeten to taste with 
the powdered sugar and continue be:!- 
ing until light and fluffy. Pile light!) 
on individual custard servings. 


Week’s Hints 


q@ To make playing cards handle 
easier, sprinkle them with talcum 
powder and shuffle thoroughly. 

q Part of a cut lemon dipped 
table salt and rubbed on stained ivo! 
knife handles will remove the stain 

q Salt will not stick in the shake’ 
if it is dried on a piece of paper in th« 
oven before being put in the saltcellar. 

@ An effective way to remov 
cream stains from garments or line 
is to rub the spot with cold water and 
soap, then rinse in cold water. 
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FASHIONS 
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4594—Like a frock that’s always fashion-right? 
you'll like this up-to-minute version of the 
rtwaister with its saddie-stitching and slide- 
fastener. Designed for sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. 
A 16 requires 37% yards 36 inch fabric. 
197—With its gay splash of ric-rac trimming, this 
little frock will brighten up dull See. 
Do note the perky, point waistline. Designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. A 16 requires 3% yards 
36 inch fabric. 
382 1A * ‘treat’ for any wardrobe, is this flattering 
e nble that boasts a frock with slender lines and 
f ine touches, and a practical box-type jacket. 
gned for sizes 34 to 48. A 36 requires 542 yards 
1ch fabric, for entire ensemble. 














New styles! Gay accessory tips! Send for our 
SPRING PATTERN BOOK and make ready for 
the new season with an up-to-minute wardrobe. 
See the many dashing styles for the entire family— 
just bound to suit all needs! Get the benefit 
of the newest suggestions, and learn how to add 
sparkle te your outfits with eye-catching acces- 
sories. Price of this book 15c; price of patterns 
l5e; book and a pattern together, 25c. Address 
Pattern Editer, PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


Radio— 


(Continued from page 3) 








he contractual relations of chain 
ember stations to see whether mo- 
poly exists. 
TAXES: In the House of Represent- 
tives this week, a Ways and Means 
subcommittee expected to begin hear- 
igs on a bill which might vitally af- 
fect the broadcasting structure. It 
was the Payne-Boylan measure, which 





proposes to place a tax of $3 on every 
watt of radio transmission power. 

For WLW of Cincinnati, whose 500,- 
000 watts make it the most powerful 
broadcasting station in the United 
States, this would mean an annual tax 
of $1,500,000. For the radio industry 
at large, it would mean levies of about 
$7,000,000 in addition to regular in- 
come taxes. For radio chains, which 
specialize in high power transmission, 
it might mean a substantial reduction 
in activity. 

BEGINNING: Curiously, the Payne- 
Boylan bill, if it is enacted into law, 
will authorize the nation’s first spe- 
cific Federal tax on radio broadcast- 
ing. Radio, after it emerged from the 
embryonic stage, grew up so fast that 
Congress hardly had time to regulate it. 

At the time of Marconi’s American 
demonstration in 1899, wireless teleg- 
raphy had no real voice; it was a mon- 
otoned affair of dots and dashes, In 
1902, Dr. Reginald Fessenden of the 





International 


Marconi’s Ideas Were Applied by Conrad 


U. S. Weather Bureau found a way to 
carry different pitches of sound on 
Marconi’s radio waves; in 1903, he 
found a way to receive these pitches 
at a distance. 

It was Dr. Frank Conrad, inventor 
of the commonplace electric meter, 
who turned Marconi’s idea, elaborat- 
ed by Fessenden, to its present appli- 
cation. Researching in radio telepho- 
ny for the Westinghouse Electric 
Company at East Pittsburgh, Pa., he 
began playing phonograph records 
whose reception could be tested by 
other engineers. A few radio ama- 
teurs received his broadcasts. 

Soon the demand for them became 
so great that he was forced to broad- 
cast them regularly with sending ap- 
paratus in his own garage at Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. In 1920, a Pittsburgh de- 
partment store began to sell ready- 
made sets which were advertised as 
being able to “get” Conrad’s programs. 
This gave Westinghouse oflicials an 
idea—a regular program which could 
entertain great numbers of people 
and at the same time offer “great pos- 
sibilities for advertising.” On _ that 
basis, in the fall of 1920, they secured 
a license for station KDKA in Pitts- 
burgh. 

JUNGLE: Soon afterwards, radio 
began growing with greater speed and 





Mercolized Wax will make po skin smoother, 


clearer, younger-looking. This lovely cream sloughs 
off the outer layer of skin with all its superficial 
blemishes, in tiny invisible 7 Then you see 
the underskin revealed in all its fresh, clear loveli- 
ness. Bring out this hidden beauty and keep your 
skin young-looking with Mercolized Wax. 


At drug and department stores everywhere. 


INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 5257 


Amazing new 1938 prin- 
ciples revealed in “THINK 
and GROW RICH’’—the 
startling mew book of a 
generation! Swift results Ga && 
that thrill, delight, ase 
tound you! New roads 
to Prosperity, Success, Happiness! 
Gone your Inferiority Complex. Gone 
your ‘“‘hope-and-wish’’ habits. Gone 
envy of others. Gone are debts, doubts, despair. 


“THINK AND GROW RICH”’’—from life succesé of 
500 rich men! Now helping thousands by its Thirteen 
Steps to Riches. Never-told money secrets that quick- 
en your progress, increase income, opportunities! 
Better times for you—cash abundant! Your chance te 
WIN, get what you want! 375 pages, only $2 postpaid. 
No risk. Read 5 days. Then money-back guarantee if 
not joyously satisfied. Your copy is waiting. Send 
for it NOW! Ralsten Society, Desk 3, Meriden, Conn, 
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NEURITIS: 


To relieve the torturin pF. of iiearth. pn 
matism, Neuralgia or 
get NURITO, — KR ~ oh No eau 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. Get 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee 


Who'll Pay 
YOUR Bills 







































When You Are 
SICK OR 
INJURED. 


e Federal Life = 
valty Company (A 
legal reserve insurance 
company, which has Ber Weck ¢ 
paid millions of dollars $2 SICKNES 


to policy - holders), of- 

foppolicy - holgers Blue $25 AECIOEN 9 

Seal Policy which helps 

pey your doctor, nurse $25 f er Week f 

ospital, medicine and HO SP oTAS 

emergency expenses, $100 EMERGEN 
LLOWAN 


pays you while you can’t uP ° $5000. 00 


work, and up to $5000 

for accidental death. 

MEN AND WOMEN for Accidental Deatt 

= 16 te 70. ie omes ANO COSTS ON 
xamination. No agent 

will call. $1 Per Month 
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DON’T PUNISH HIS 
STOMACH TO RELIEVE HIS 


CONSTIPATION 





DON’T TAKE CHANCES on making a bad matter 
worse! Give children FEEN-A-MINT, the deli- 

cious chewing gum laxative. There’s no bulky, 

heavy dose to burden digestion—chewing increases 
the flow of the natural alkaline mouth fluids that 
help digestion. And FEEN-A-MINT’S tasteless 
laxative medicine acts only in the intestine, mot in 
the stomach. You and your children will doth like 
FEEN-A-MINT! At all druggists—or write for gen- 
erous FREE trial package. Dept. 147, FEEN-A 
MINT, Newark, N. J. 
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FREELO™ GARDEN 
— 
iy illustrated in coler 


gs eens, 


” Seeds; 
Bewest oovelties. tbe,” Bans Wonder Lilies. 


‘Soeciat otter: vwere Like Raster y 
Geena ESE rane 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm ‘Machine Co. 
1098 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn. 


is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my ected invention — the 
s Appliance for reducible 
ture— with the automatic 
-CUSHION support that 
Nature a chance to close the 


opening. Thousands bought 
by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial—Made-to-measare, individual fitting for 

Ghasttenp epxine hard pede no mca to rust. S ~4 

or ate 

cud csmbortabio: } Nature bare qet reawts Not sold through 

stores beware of i tions. W: ite today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 23222": 
4001b TOMBSTON E 


GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE 
Foot-Stone Free. —s- Free. 30 
in. high. 20 in. 8 in. thick. 
— th I Pree Cata- 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL CO. 
Dept A20 Astaata. Ga. 
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even less organization than a tropical 
jungle. In September, 1921, only four 
licensed stations, including KDKA, 
were on the air; by the following 
March, there were 132 stations in all. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen 
before. Bewildered and almost pow- 
erless, the Federal government licens- 
ed early stations to operate on only 
two different wave-lengths. By the 
beginning of 1923, there were 587 sta- 
tions crackling, whistling and inter- 
fering with each other on the air. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover convened an important con- 
ference of broadcasters in 1924, Asa 
result, each station agreed to broad- 
cast on one of 89 frequencies between 
550 and 1,500 kilocycles. But broad- 
casters began increasing their power, 
and air highways were choked again. 
In 1926, traffic control broke down 
altogether. A Chicago court ruled that 
the government had no power to as- 
sign specific frequencies. Stations 
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Sarnoff of RCA ... White of Congress 


jumped into desirable channels, lit- 
erally landing on top of each other. 
Meanwhile, the technical develop- 
ment of radio had gone on apace. Of 
the 5,000,000 radio sets in 1922, fully 
75 per cent had been made at home, 
and most were temperamental ‘crystal 
detectors which had to be nursed 
into the early hours of morning be- 
fore they got good results. Soon aft- 
erwards, however, the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America licensed other com- 
panies to use the vital patents it held 
on radio manufacture. Thereupon, 
radio-making became a mass-produc- 
tion fine art. Millions of people were 
thus better equipped to hear broad- 
casts than ever before, but in the air 
there was little but chaos. 
CONTROL: In the face of this des- 
perate situation, Representative (now 


| Senator) Wallace White, Jr., of Maine, 








ST. LOUIS SPECTACLE HOUSE, 


SEE BOTH FAR and NEAR 
NO COSTLY Sxammation 


Write TODAY for FREE + Bey 
showing latest styles and N Low P PRICE 


SEND NO MONEY 
Send your name, address and age TODAY to 


Dept. 20-C, 6233 Delmar Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Pathfinde, A) 
introduced a bill which was passe TI 
the Radio Act of 1927. It preser, 


the Hoover channels and freque: 
range, and set up five radio zones 
the nation, each with approximat: 4. 
the same population. Only a f, ta 
high-powered stations were alloy 
within each of these areas. Li di 
powered stations were allowed to 
main according to the needs of | 
immediate communities they sery; 
interference was cut to a minim 
An independent Federal Radio (: 
mission was appointed to grant 
censes to broadcasters who could d: 
onstrate that their service would 
“in the public interest.” 

In theory, these .licenses may 
granted for as long as three years. 
date, no license, either by the | 
eral Radio Commission or by the fF. 
eral Communications Commis; 
(which replaced the FRC in 1934), 
been granted for more than six mon! 

This is the Federal governme 
strongest control over radio. 
right to license has had a powe! - 
effect on broadcasting. Threate 
with possible termination and n 
renewal of their privileges, broad: 
ers have been virtually compelled 
act “in the public interest.” Ra 
if it is a monopoly, is cautious. 

No official has more occasion to 

cautious than David Sarnoff. H¢ 
president of the Radio Corporati 
of America. It owns more t! 
3,800 patents vital to the radio b 
ness, manufactures more radio equ 
ment than any other company ex: 
Philco, and owns NBC outright. 

Together with other radio men, h 
ever, Sarnoff holds that the radio 
dustry is not motivated solely by 
thought of economic gain. Hence, | 
explains, the industry is cautious | 
cause it has a sense of responsibi! 
as a medium that must keep “pub 
interest” constantly in mind. He ta! ( 
this point of view: scientific | . 
search supported by broadcasting 
revenue has reduced the price of t! 
radio tube from $7 to less than $1; 
fine quality radios which cost $2\)) 
in 1925 can be bought for $50 in 1935 
above all, chain stations, like ch 
stores, make possible a wider 
cheaper distribution of services 
portant to the public. 

What is to be distributed? To d 
no single man can answer that q' 
tion. The only organization in 
position to speak for the broadcas! 
industry as a whole is the 419-stat 
National Association of Broadcas! 

It now acts as a radio lobby in Wa 
ington. Last week, the rumor 

persisted that the N. A. B., now wi! 
out a president, would choose 

who would become a “ezar” for 

broadcasting industry, just as \ 
Hays is the top censor for the mov 
picture industry (PATHFIND! 
March 5). With or without a “cz 
however, there will still be contr: 

PROGRAMS: Every broadcaster 
ercises some amount of censors! 
over his station programs. Most 
these are presented by the station 
network itself, and over them ti y 
broadcaster’s,censorship is comple'e. he 
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The balance of radio time, amounting 
to about 30 per cent, belongs to the 
advertiser. Even here there is cen- 
sorship—mainly that of the sponsor. 
As a result, from the standpoint of cer- 
tain taboos, radio broadcasting is less 
sensational than the press and more 
discreet than Hollywood. 
Inoffensiveness, however, is only 
one phase of a larger problem—enter- 
teinment. To find out what the pub- 
lic likes is a difficult matter of guess, 
intuition and occasional surveys. A 
fairly standard formula has _ been 
reached by NBC and the advertisers 
who use its stations, The formula, 
which may be only a rough approxi- 
ition of what the public really wants 
in be reduced to these percentages: 
In 1937, NBC devoted nearly two- 
iirds of its radio time to music of all 
kinds and only one-third to speech. 
Literature,” including readings of 
poetry, adaptations of legitimate dra- 
is and serious dramatizations, took 
» 17 per cent of radio time; talks, in- 
luding at least 20 by President Roose- 
elt, occupied eight per cent; news and 
special events, 5.4 per cent; radio se- 
ils, 3.6 per cent; children’s programs, 
ber cent; women’s, 2.1 per cent; 
igious, 1.2 per cent. 
“That 40 per cent of NBC and CBS 
programs can be broadly classified 
; educational might not be enough to 
satisfy “the public interest,” or the 
lesire of the radio chains for pres- 
tige. Accordingly, each has its own 
costly and spectacular features, such 
s Columbia’s Sunday presentation of 
the New York Philharmonic orches- 
tra, or NBC’s 144-station broadcast of 
its own symphony orchestra on Sat- 
urday nights, Despite these and other 
pressive efforts, however, America’s 
vorite radio performer is a wooden 
triloquist’s dummy named Charlie 
\icCarthy, who has an estimated au- 
ice Of 40,000,000 listeners every 
5 day night. 
PROPAGANDA: America’s favorite 
plaint is supported even more 
inimously than America’s favorite 
‘former. It is: “Too much adver- 
ng!” However, if Americans who 
ent being blurbed at by radio want 
<now what broadcasting would be 
without advertising, they have 
to listen abroad. 
ie British Broadcasting Company 
1 government-controlled monopo- 
| Great Britain, and listeners must 
an annual license fee of $2.50. The 
ideasting of advertisements is ab- 
itely prohibited, but without the 
petition of advertisers and of rival 
ins to compete against one anoth- 
programs, British radio, by Amer- 
n standards, is dull. In other coun- 
S, license fees are higher and pro- 
ns are worse. Generally, adver- 
ng is forbidden. . 
(he fullest force of radio propagan- 
in Europe has been applied not to 
nmercialism, but to politics. Both 
German and the Italian radio 
stems are at least semi-governmental 
character, and are maintained 
rgely for the purpose of presenting 
vernment propaganda. In Russia, 
'e situation is the same. 


In politics, radio has become a pow- 
erful international force. The British 
have blamed Italian broadcasts to 
the Near East asa prime reason for 
unrest in the British part of that re- 
gion. Italian agents have distributed 
free radios to Egyptians, Arabs and 
Jews so that they may listen to the 
powerful Fascist station broadcasting 
from Bari, in south Italy. The British 
have retaliated by distributing free 
sets which may be tuned to only one 
station—British. 

Germany, Italy and Great Britain 
send short-wave broadcasts to win 
favor in South America; so does the 
U. S. Department of Interior, with its 
“Brave New World” dramatizations of 
Latin-American history, In addition, 
the radio committee named by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week was study- 
ing the possibility of putting on other 
programs which would present purely 
northern ideas to South America. 

POWER: Abroad and in the United 
states alike, radio derives its great 
effectiveness from two things—it has 
a living voice and it has a terrific im- 
pact. Traveling with the speed of 
light, radio waves provide the only 
form of instantaneous mass communi- 
cation known to man, 

In the United States, there are more 
than 33,000,000 radios—more in num- 
ber than automobiles, telephones or 
even houses with complete electric 
systems. The radio reaches a wider 
audience than newspapers—potential- 
ly 100,000,000 persons, allowing a little 
less than four toa set. It is significant, 
and perhaps not too wholesome, that 
millions of persons can now laugh at 
the same joke at the same instant; it 
is even more significant, and perhaps 
not at all wholesome, that they can 
absorb the same ideas and receive the 
same cultural influences, 

Nor is the end yet here. Television, 
which has been just around the corner 
for 10 years, is still just around the 
corner but its eventual arrival.on a 
large scale is certain. When it comes 
it will have tremendous effects, not 
the least of which will probably be a 
vast unsettling in the movie industry. 

Much closer to a largely unsuspect- 
ing public is the radio newspaper— 
printed by electrical impulses on a 
roll of paper in a machine scarcely 
larger than two lunch boxes (see cut, 
page 3). Such machines can be manu- 
factured and sold, it is estimated, for 
about $40 apiece. Unquestionably, 
with the adoption of facsimile trans- 
mission, the present newspaper world 
will be faced with a period of sig- 
nificant change. 

Such, in outline, is the story of 
where radio has been, where it is and 
where it may be in the future. In 17 
years, the broadcasting industry has 
sprung from nothing to a point where 
it commands the attention of hundreds 
of millions of persons and demands 
the expenditure of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. Science, business and 
popular enthusiasm have made radio 
a towering wonder—one whose his- 
tory has hardly begun, and for whose 
development the sky is literally the 
only limit. 















Will your CHILD % 
SLEEP or COUGH 
TONIGHT? 


Give your child both local 
and internal cough relief - - with Piso’s. 
LOCALLY, Piso’s soothing ingredients 
cling to the throat, ease and relax irri- 
tated membranes that bring on coughing. 
INTERNALLY, Piso’s stimulates flow 

normal throat secretions, loosens 
tight phlegm. For coughs due to colds, 
ask your drug- 


gist for a bot- PISo’s 
tle of Piso’s 
(pie-so’s). 

ITCHY SKIN 


Get quick, pr 
longed relief with ‘cutie 
Resinol. Its oily base soothes. 




















MAKES YOU COMFORTABLE 








. YOURS for aivine AWAY PREE Roch het Per. 
ea talian Novelty Ring with every box of 
uch" MENTHO SALVE (for cuts, burns, sores, ec- 
etc.) ad sold to frtqnd at 25c a box and re- 


calling only sia ot on ¢ ae ot 
sell xes8 . my. 
liabl lee Send postcard to CA ° “P43 chicege. , 


AMAZING MACHINE 


cCROWS HAIR 


“Intermittent Vacuum’ 
stimulates deep-iying sca! 
blood vessela—and ( GRO 38 


HAIR in 





is of cases 


. Tones up scalp. er 
as often in days. 
Ma & ry amazing | et 


home. 

Ont ete. Write quick for 
FULLY PREE TRIAL, OFFER, 

GUARANTEED “"™ RAND, Dept. G-1672, NEWPORT, KY. 


$1, ooo FOR $2.00 A YEAR 
Accident Insurance Policy 
Covers "n Accidents—Pays $10 Weekly Benefit. No medi- 
cal examination. Buy this insurance, be secure. Send 
name, age, sex, occupation, beneficiary and $2.00 today. 
The Industrial Union ins. Co., Adv. Dept., 66 E. Bread, 
Cotumbus, Ohio. Money Refunded i in 7 days if not satisfied. 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS for US 


MAKE MONEY. Thousands needed for 
Laboratory Research. We supply breed- 
ers and buy the young. Write today for 
FREE illustrated book. Research “Phila Pa. 
Corp., Dept. A-12, 2436 W. York St. Phil 


SAVE MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 

















F iV for Magis *160 


Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Good Stories 
—American Poultry —Home Circle 
Journal —Home Friend 


—Home Arts Needlecraft 

—Household Magazine 

—Leghorn World 

—Mother’s Home Life 

—Plymouth Reck Monthly 

—Poultry Tribune 

—Rhode Island Red 
Journal 

—Successful Farming 

—Woman’s World 

X PATHFINDER 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permit Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


—Blade & Ledger 

—Breeder’s Gazette 

—Capper’s Farmer 

—Cloverleaf American 
Review 

—Country Home 

—Everybody’s Poultry 

azine 


Mag: 
—Farm Journal 
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Keep Them Secure Though 
Mouth Tissues Change 


A dental plate fits best when it rests on a 
firm foundation. But frequently the 
surrounding the bone supporting the plate 
becomes soft and flabby. Then the first 
thing you know your once perfectly fitting 
plate loosens and you are in for embarrass- 
ment and discomfort as long as your plate 
Stays loose, 

A wise precaution is to let your dentist 
readjust yeur plate to changing mouth con- 
ditions—and start every day right by sprin- 
kling plates with FASTEETH, the new, alka- 
fine powder, FASTEETH holds artificial teeta 
tight all day. No thinning or washing out. 


Therefore no gummy pasty taste = 
or feeling. Get FASTEETH at 

any drug store. Accept no sub- 
Stitutes. . 





LET US SEND YOU A $1.00 PACKAGE OF ADAMS 
OINTMENT ON FREE FRIAL—for relief of Athlete's 
Foot... Ringworm of the Feet and Hands. © Just send 
ws your name and address. If satisfied send $1.00 in 
ten days; if not, return unused portion. 


We trust you for fair treatment. Write today. 


ADAMS PRODUCTS CO., Dept. P-3 
7320 Tireman Avenue ¢ Detroit, Michigan 


KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


This rat- 
killer won't 
ih, Ll aget, BL, kilt Live- 
Vy f <F stock, Pets or 
‘ Poultry—Gets Rats 
Every Time. K-R-O 
is made from Red Squill, 
araticide recommended - 
U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533). 
Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 
$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 
Druggists) Damage 
each rat does costs 


K-R-OCompany, 


KILLS RATS 


oILES 





KNIFE «NO PAIN 


—_ isa scientifictreatment 
new xi - inciple. ENZAL cap- 
en 


Pact 
s sules with a sip of water 
FREE! get at the cause of piles, Used 
pee by thousands, Pre- 


cribed Ts; compounded 
by Registered Dressiat. Money k guaran- 
tee, rite for clear, honest information — 
mailed in in Pisin pms | envelope, 
RESEARCH PRODUCTS, Dept. t 
$208 w. 4 -t Road Mitwaukee, Wis. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


















tissue. 





PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Word Puzzle 


Those who find amusement in solv- 
ing puzzles should enjoy this one. 
All it consists of is one little sentence 
of four little words: “ ’Tis to love ruin.” 

Now, the puzzler’s job is to make 
one word out of the letters (all of 
them) in those four little words. Can 
you do it? No? Well, perhaps you 
can with this clue to help: Those four 
little words seem to be one of the 
many motives behind the civil war in 
Spain. The Spanish civil fracas was 
started by a revolt. And what do you 
call one who revolts? 








Brain Teaser 

Since poles seem to be especially 
intriguing to PATHFINDER Brain 
Teaser fans, here is another pole stick- 
ler: In building a new pier a company 
used big poles (piles) that were all 90 
feet long. If these poles were driven 
into the ground at the bottom of the 
river so that there was twice as much 
of the poles in the ground as in the 
air and water together, and twice as 
much in the water as there was in the 
air, how much of the poles was in 
the ground, water and air respective- 
ly? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The three 
numbers are 13, 7 and 3, respectively. 


Erratum: Inadvertently, the answer 
to the February 12th Brain Teaser ap- 
peared in print as 25 feet. This should 
have read 24 feet. Apologizing, the 
editor of this department thanks the 
scores of readers who called the error 
to his attention. 

— —_—_—__.>-s—__ — -————_ 


Smil 
mies 
Quiggle—Don’t act like a fool. 
Peewitt—There you go—you want 
a monopoly on everything. 


Mrs. Youngbride—You’ve broken my 
heart. I am going back to mother. 

Youngbride—You can’t. You haven’t 
the heart to go. 


Cuthbert—Your father is most un- 
reasonable, 

Roberta—Why, dear? 

Cuthbert—Because he tells me not 
to lose sight of my object in life—and 
then he kicks when I call on you 
seven nights a week, 








GOITRE NOT A DISEASE ° 


Milwaukee, Wis.-It has been brought to light by scien- 
tific research that goitre is not a disease and is not 


to be treated as such. 


Dre Ae Ac 


Rock, a prominent 


goitre specialist for over 30 years perfected a differ- 
ent method of treatment which has proven highly success- 


ful. 


He opposed needless operations. 


Dr. Ae A- Rock 


Products have published a copyrighted hook at their 
own expense which tells about goitre and this treatment 
and will send this book free to anyone interested. 
Write today to Dr. A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, 


Box 737, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Path finde: 


ARTHRITIS 


If you want to really try to get at 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—S-jat 
Lumbago you must first get rid of so 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousa; 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism— a... 
thritis.””. In simple words this helpful | 
reveals startling, proven facts that 
sufferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press 
free copy will be mailed without obligat 
any sufferer sending their address pr 
to the author, H. P. Clearwater, P! 









209-F Street, Hallowell, Maine, 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. S ALL 4 Sc O 
True Story Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine : 
PATHFINDER eave 98.60 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to on¢ 
address. Each magazine for one full year. 


Look at This! 
ooKa is: 
Pictorial Review 

No change or substitution in magazines in t! 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. ( 










DO YOU 
GET UP NIGHTS? 


If you are forced to get up often at night beca 
@ burning sensation and a frequent desire to ur e 
due to irritation in the bladder, I want you to try a 
treatment that relieved me of this trouble. I'l! giad 


ly send you a trial size of Charge. This ¢ 
treatment alone should bring you much welcome r 
and help you to get several nights of sound, re 
sleep. By all means try it and see for yourself » 
a world of difference it makes if you don’t have t 
up during the night. Write today for a Free 17 
F. L. McWethy, Dept. 14-C9, Marshall, Mich. 


Sore or Bleeding 
gums disappse 
often in two » 
by use of der 
scientific for 
“VEE-LAR.” 1 
sands made happy! Why not save YOUR te: 
Complete home treatment must satisfy you or 
money refunded. Send for “‘VEE-LAR”’ today. I 

is dangerous. 2 WEEKS TRIAL TREATMENT ¢ 
Calaway Grant, Grant Bidg., D-12, Los Angeles, (alif 


RESTLESS AT NIGHT? 


DIURETIC stimu! 

such as Dr. Pir 
A-nuric is often indicat 
ed and usually it is 
ficient to relieve n 
kidney irregular 
Mrs. Bethel Brooks 
Forest St., Lynch! 
Va., Says: “At one 
my kidneys were 
functioning proper! 
used two bottles of Dr. Pierce’s A-nuric” 
lets and my’kidneys were again functioni 
they should.” Buy A-nuric at any drug st 











$3.50 Truss FREE = 


now or ever— you get this truss just for tryi: 
rupture method which gives quick relief in ae rst 
cases. Doctor’s Invention — Different. No Leg 
Straps, no Elastic Belts or Leather Bands. Does not 
gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe pres 
sure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot « 
Easy to wear. fortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 30 Days Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


E. 0. KOCH, 9070 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Wo 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused »Y 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, [ett 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles icare* 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA. CA. 


ROUFLESS PLATES vcr rane 


ICTION FEATURE! 


Featherweight — no gagé'' 
Natural Taste—Holds B« 
Singers, Speakers like the © 
tongue room, clearer nm 
All forms false teeth—b: 
—as low as $9.75. 60-day 
Write for FREE catalog. = 
pression material and samp- 
ws Br: you. ep y ha ayments. 

D LAB., 2356 H liams Bldg¢., TAMPA, FLA 


Use CONEX, that marvelous discov 
ery for eczema, psoriasis, athlete’ 
foot and other skin diseases. ®e 


lieves itching. Has helped where many others failed 
Used and prescribed by ohysicians. Send for free sample 
CONLEY OINTMENT CO...’., DEPT. P. Muncie, Indiens 
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Have you anything to 


Want help? Want to work 


ie read by more than 
. Tell your story to these interested readers 
ible words. 
Clas: cen word; minimum fourteen words. 
Each initial and group ot toutes. as well as each part of the 
name and address, will be counted ss words 
ADDRESS nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


agents | ch the mails? PATHFI 


a million fi 
» the fewest 





ASTROLOGY 


OVE—HAPPINESS—SUCCESS, FREE. wee ques 
~ ions answered with advice. Send 10c i rth- 
ite, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 


‘911, Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, 


Eopenese ot ag Catal Free. 
Courses * Bought) ountsine 1 Pisgah : ‘Ab. 
fae LUM Eee 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS POSTCARDS AT HOME. Pay 2c per 
card. Everything supplied. Write Dorothea Cos- 
ics, (P), Hynes, ornia. 

DDRESS, MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES from home. 
‘National advertiser. ic r sample, plus comm. 

bonus on resulting es. Pay weekly. Spare 

ne, cong work. Information free. A a . ed Divi- 

Box 55-JB, Varick Station, N. 


DRESS ENVELOPES AT a sare time. 

tional advertiser. 1c each, plus comm. and 

on resulting sales. Pay weekly. Easy work. 

Information free. Seoouterinns Department, G. P. O. 

Box 231-LC, Brooklyn, N. 

ARN GOOD PAY. ee OPPORTUNITY. 

perience bag Pe our Envelopes 

e igs +g FL ed. Write Nationwide 
ributere, 401 wy New York, Dept. 95S. 

EN WHO CAN SEW—write me today for amaz- 

g opportunity to earn. extra money without can- 

Harford, Dept. D-28, Cincinnati, Onio. 


FOR INVENTORS 


SUCCESSFULLY SELL inventions, patented and 

atented. Write for proof, and tell us what you 
' ‘for sale, Chartere Institute of American In- 
tors, Dept. 87, Washington, D. C 


FROG RAISING 


E FROGS!” We buy! Good prices year round! 
ll pond starts you. Free book shows sketch. 
an Prog Canning (145-C) NewOrleans, Louisiana. 


INVENTIONS 


ITIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
nted. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Mo. 

MALE AND FEMALE H HELP WANTED - 


{. EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 























in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free. nited, 
48 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 274, Chicago. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





OR JANUARY? 1601 or 2240? A simple, in- 

reference calendar for 639 years, vest pocket 
24 pages, 50c postpaid. Perennio Calendar Co., 
C, Box 388, Baltimore, Md 


NURSERY STOCK 


ELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best Va- 

es Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c; Grape- 

3c; Shrubs, 10c; Evergreens, 25c. Vegetable 

jovelty Seeds. Catalog Free. Benton County 
Box 511 ers, Ark. 


OLD STAMPS & ENVELOPES WANTED _ 


PAY $85.00 for 1924 lc green Franklin rotary 

trated eleven stamp, ($1,000.00 if unused). 

5c today for Large Wlustrated Folder showing 

I ee paid. Vernon Baker, 444-PF-3, 
10. 








___ OPPORTUNITIES 


ME A COLUMNIST—SEND FOR FREE pam- 
including endorsements—10 years experience. 

So Service, Box 1520, Station D, Los 

es, Calif. 

’ EXTRA MONEY! Preparing newspaper clip- 

gs for publishers. Simple, fascinating, profit- 
ca brings details. Division 84; National 
3923 West Sixth, LosAngeles, California. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two 
books, “‘Patent Protection’’ and “‘When and 
to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many inter- 
¢ points to inventors and illustrate important 
ucal principles. With books we also send 
ence of Invention’? form. Prompt service, rea- 
ble feees, thirty-nine years’ experience. Avoid 
f delay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., 
ered ow. Attorneys, 52-C, Victor Building, 
ngton, D. C. 


NTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in t- 
ting your invention. Write for new 48-page Free 
klet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”” No charge 
preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 

Hyman Berman, peateeeres yaa Attorneys, 

Adams Bldg., Washington, 


TENTS. Reasonable terms. 
gistered Patent Attorney. L. 
Washington, D. C. 


FREE—To Folks Past 40 


your vigor and vitality low? Are you miserable because 
) stipation, colitis, stomach and digestive disorders, 
tis, “‘nerves’”’ ete? Then, send for EE information 


t these ailments and how you may get relief. 


FINK & CO., inc., Dept. 21, 151 West 40th St., New York 


| Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 











Rae ond advice free. 
F. Randolph, Dept. 











for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tabiets and you will bless 

© day that you read this. Write today. 
Page Co., 300-C29 Page Bidg., Marsh 










Bunchuck—Let me give you a piece 
of advice. 

Dzudi—What’s the matter with it, 
that you are willing to give it to me? 


Modern Miss—Mother, did you ever 
flirt when you were young? 

Mother—Yes, dear, I’m afraid I did. 

Modern Miss—And were you punish- 
ed for it? 

Mother—Yes, dear, I married your 
father. 





Dictor—What can be the cause of 
that crowd over there? 

Demog—I can’t imagine. Vulgar 
curiosity, I presume, 

Dictor—Let’s go over and see. 


Sally—Do you love me, Oswald? 

Oswald—Of course I do. 

Sally—Then why don’t your chest 
go up and down like the heroes in 
the movies? 





Father—Delphine, what was it that 
kept that young Silas so late last night 
when we all wanted to sleep? 

Delphine—Oh, he was trying to ex- 
plain the recession to me, Dad. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICB!—Pictures returned the 
same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Eight beautiful enlargements from 
roll only 25c. Candid Rolls developed Free!—prints 
enlarged to 3x4, only 4c each. American Studios, 
200, LaCrosse. Wis. 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Rol! 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or ent reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Il. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 rints each negative 25c. 
Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


PLANTS FOR SALE 


FPROSTPROOFP CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS 

500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 5,000 and over 75c per thou- 
sand. Free Catal containing valuable planting and 
spraying information, also special premium offers. 
aS “ey - guaranteed. Write today. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton a. 


SEND NO MONEY. Cabbage and Onion Plants. All 
Varieties now ready. 500, 60c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 











$1.75. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
C. O. D. CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS, now ready. 
All leading varieties. 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c; 2,000, 


$1.60. Farmers Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
"__SALESMEN WANTED 


MAN WANTED for Rawleigh Route of 800 families. 
Rawleigh’s, Dept. C-Sa-PAT, Free- 





BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington. D. 


SONG POEMS W ‘ANTED 


GET “HOW TO WRITE SONGS” by famous Broad- 

way composer and free yming Dictionary. Song- 
writers Institute, 1234- roadway, NYC. 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 

ate consideration. Send ms to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 
SONGWRITERS: Send best poem today for ex- 

ceptional offer. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


i 


“This illustrated 


and descriptive 
book contains valu- 
able information 
for men suffering 
from pains in the 
lower back, hips, 
and legs: forget 


gg a vital 
ty eeplesseness 
night ising, and 
bladder trouble. 
If you have these 
symptoms, you 
should not be 
without this book 
another day. 


Mail this 
coupon 


Send today for this illustrated free 
book cpptaining valuable information 
Men Past 40 Iso contains infor 
mation about the Milford Sanitarium 
and the mild and modern treatment 
offered there. 
MILFORD Gawrradsvzs, Dept. PF.. 
Milford, Kan ro 
Gentlemen : Send 1 me your Free Book of Facts. 


Name 


Address ema _—s —__.- City & Siate____ 








Like a Manikin— 


our ultra-modern men’s turns ho- 
man kind inside out and makes everything 
plain for wide-awake men who want the latest 
on: Physical Fitness, Personal Hygiene, 
Social Prestige, Virile Manhood, Mascu inity, 
Modern Social and Married Life, Sex Hy- 


giene, Sex a ciency, Incompatibility, Di- 
voree, Psycho! , Personality, Physical and 
Marital Difficulties and a score of similar 


topics gleaned and digested from profes- 
sional and other publications the world over! 
= read a dozen books when this ultra- 

ern men’s magazine will give you all the latest depend- 
able, understandable information you need? Endorsed by 
physicians. And edited to meeta cone felt need. If you are 
married or ever expect to be both and wife will benefit 
—for If DOES T DUPLICA ANY OTHER MAGA- 
ZINE. een abe ae closest friends to 
get it! So take this tip y f; be up-to-date, be informed, 
be aregular reader. It will supply you with in- 
formation long wanted. Wives! Show thisad 
to your husbands. Not sold on newsstands— 
only by mail. SEND $1 TODAY for an 8 month's 
Trial Subscription. with $1 Worth of Back Issues 
Free; (a $2 value). 28. Satisfaction 
or refund. (To date fs 6 refunds requested since 
Sept.! While thousands of others would not se!i their 
copies for money. You willknow WHY when you see 
it. Be alert, wideawake, accept above oa offer at once! 
Be Wise! Be Safel Wake up, P Men! It's No Fake! 
THE CONFIDANT, Dept.122, Gattie Creek, Mich. 


Europe couucren rours 
FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 


and samples. Best Marble or Granite. $11 Up. Freight 
paid. Lettered. See our prices for Memoria! day. 


|. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., A-66, Oneco, Fia. 





















New Health and Hope 


For Folks Over 40 
TURN BACK THE YEARS” 


B-7—A new food concentrate containing 7 Vitamins 
and Minerals essential for health. B-7 contains more 
Vitamin Bl than any other known natural food prod- 
uct. If you suffer from Constipation, Lew Vitality, 
Indigestion, Lowered Physical Interest, Underweight, 
Loss of Appetite, Nervousness, Colitis, you need this 
new food element. One box of B-7 contains more 
Vitamin Bl than 243 cakes of bakers’ yeast, without 
the yeasty taste. There is no other product possessing 
the merits of B-7 om the market teday. 

We guarantee that a few weeks use of B-7 will help 
you to eat better, sleep better, look better and feel 
better or we will refund your money. 


At Health Food Stores, or 
mail $1 at once for post-paid 
Box of B-7 











Lodestone $1 per pair 
Cards, Dice, Inks, Charms, ete. Catalog 
FREE. 6th and 7th Books of Moses $1. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 15, Nowartis Mo. 


Kidney, Bladder. Nerve 
Sufferers send $1 .0o for 
Dr. Ohlendorf’s K. 
Tonie. Helps Khoeasadhinte 
Backache, Frequency. Ep- 


riches Blood. Tones up Nerves. Diuretic 
Dr. Ohiendorf, Bept. 8, 1924 Blue Island Ave., Chicago, Mi. 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 


If you are poisoned by 


TOO MUCH ACID 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


Is Acid in your blood causing “Arthritie;” 
stiff joints; sore muscles; rheumatic pains; 
neuritis; neuralgia? 

Bladder weakness? Kidney irritation? Up 
many times at night? “Worn Out’? “Acid” 
Stomach? “Catch cold” easily? Skin itchy? 
No “pep”? Nervous? 


WANT A 75c BOTTLE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 


For more than 45 years The Williams 
Treatment has been helping others to com- 
fortable days and nights. 

We will give acid sufferers who send this adver- 
tisement, home address and ten cents (stamps or 
coin) one full size 75-cent bottle (32 doses) of 
The Williams Treatment and booklet with DIET and 
other helpful suggestions. No obligation. No C. O. D. 
Only one bottle given same person, family or ad- 




















dress. ha. since 1892. 
's advt. and 10c. mu: 
DR. > A. WILLIAMS “COMPANY 


Offer MT 12, East Hampton, Conn. 
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ARE YOU 


would have said: 








GUARDING AGAINST /T? 


Undoubtedly, if the question had been PATHFINDER ... who find in it a re- 


only one way to safeguard democracy, and all straight facts in PATHFINDER 
that is to be fully and completely aware of and all facts straight. 
what is taking place around you. 


asked not many years ago, most Europeans sume of the news free of bias and “color- 
“Tt can’t happen here.”’ ing matter.”” Because the news, both na- 

But it did. Have you said it about your own tional and international, is reported in 
eountry? If you have, remember—there is PATHFINDER just as it happened, you ge! 
You need PATHFINDER. Send in the 

Follow the good example of more than coupon for it today. Only $1.00 brings you 
1,000,000 subscribers who each week read 52 exciting issues. Don’t delay. Act now! 


Democracy Depends on an Enlightened Public Opinion 


Read 
PATHFINDER 





Mail Your Subscription Today! 
One Year $]OO Three Years 900 


52 Issues 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


I fully realize that I cannot afford to do without PATHFINDER every week 
explain the important news to me. Please send me PATHFINDER regula: 


156 Issues 





DP 6 cunwid fons ou years. I enclose $........ in payment. 

Check whether ( ) New ( ) Renewal 312 
do «a Se ws sb OR dee Le eee ue seb eee adaée nap tananbocee® 
ee OPCS TRS TE et OO tr ee! APP Tee ee hee Pee 


Pant OL)... 640 wpte <> Geko ose ci Di deeds SORE Ge iceices oocee 


